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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 





a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
R. A. ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1. Bachelor of Arts. 

2, Bachelor of Science. 

8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees, 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19 and 20, 1899. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 





III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF | 


FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEan, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 20, 
1899. 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL, 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 19 andj20, 1899. Le | 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE. 
1814 Locust Street. 
H. H, MUDD, M. D.,, DEa... 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 19 and 20, 1899. 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 
A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechale 
School and Business. 
Entrance examinations, Monday, 
and Wednesday, Sept. 18-20, 1899. 
VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 
Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pa. D., Director. 


Tuesday 


This is a School for Boys from fourteen to 
twenty years old. A three years’ course, in- 
cluding English Studies, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern- 


| Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


| 


Entrance examination, Friday, Sept. 15, 1899. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Tecast Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 
A completely equipped School for Girls. 





Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
| day, Sept. 19 and 20, 1899. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


, Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and algo. 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En. 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno. 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings supplied with water steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment tor scientific and 
technical workall new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex. 
aminati »n for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University). For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 
New Plan, Individual Method. A roved 
— preserved. Not a copybook, Cicer 
an copybooks. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
publish Forty tons sold first six months. 


Below we illustrate the style and development 
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A set of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SuPPLY House, Cnicaco. 
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Style 8} 
We will engrave die (any 2 or 3 initials) in eitherof 


the styles shown in this “Ad” and will stamp 
two quires fine Correspondence Note Paper, in 
colored ink or bronze, with envelopes, for 84.25. 
With Die Illuminated, 81.50. Express Prepaid. 
One quire fine Note Paper stamped with any 
initial desired, and 25 envelopes, 30c. 

Six different sheets of fine Correspondence Note, 
stamped with any initial, 3 sheets illuminated, 
with envelopes to match paper, and our 
elegant Sample Book, for only 10c. 


50 ENGRAVED COPPER PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75¢. 
Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 


J. L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw York City. 
The professional school of 


Teachers’ Columbia University for the 


training of general teachers, 


supervisors, principals, su- 

College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 

colleges. Open to both sexes. Fellowships and 


scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES EH. RUSSELL, PH. D., DEAN. 
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IDEAL | 
SIGHT 


THE GD THe INESTIMABLE 


BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON 
THE EYE. MAILED FREE. 
E 


TH 
IDEAL COMPANY, 239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SCHOOL BELLS coutece “seus 
Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,” 


College or Normal Courses 


BY MAIL 


taught successfully by 
our plan, leading to a 
degree or TEACHER’S 
CERTIFICATE. Also 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping 
and Business Courses. 
Study at home without interruption 
to other duties; enter any 
course any time; 3500 3 
pupils now enrolled. 

TUITION REASONABLE. 
Catalog with particulars and termsfree. 
NATIONAL COR. NORMAL COLLEGE, Fenton, Mich. 


HELIOPTICON. 


Our new style projection apparatus, specially 
designed for use of schools. ‘Up-to-date’ in 
every particular and low in price. Write us 


for descriptive list. 
BATTERY AND 


Mcl NTOS H OprTicac Co. 


521-531 Wabash avenue, Chicago, I]. 

















Home Education. 22 


do you wish to improve 

Teachers wont time? Then _ take 

OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE, 

Hundreds have taken our Advanced Nor- 

mal Course. Diploma free. Tuition fee 
only $2.50. Catalogue free. 

SOUTHERN NORMAL, INSTITUTE, 

Lexington, Kentucky. 





TEACHER . We Mail Free Our 


9 100 page Catalogue 
of Teachers’ School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


Aents Wanted. 


GEN. FITZHUGH LEE’S BOOK 
ON CLEA. 


L. F. SMITH & CO. 
St. Louis Mo. 














First Steps inthe History of our Country 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry. 
Fully Illustrated. 60 cts. 
A graphic and forcible story of the great 
men whose deeds made and whose lives are 
history. Brimful of anecdotes. A favorite 
supplementary reader for grammar grades. 
“With a book of that kind in the hands of 
beginners, I see no reason why every child 
should not become interested in the history 
of his country. It seems to me it would en- 
liven a drone.” KE. G. MACHAN, Co. Supt., 
LaGrange Co., Ind. 
Lllustrated catalogue matled free on applica- 


316 pages. 
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The Normal Course*in Reading. 


By Emma J. Todd and W. B. Powell, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Five regular readers, three 
Primary Reading Charts and 
Manual. 

Nature study, elementary science, history, 
geography, language, form the basis of these 
entertaifiing and instructive readers. The 
new manual, ‘‘How to Teach Reading,” is 
wonderfully apt and suggestive in its in- 
structions to teachers. 

Correspondence Cordially Invited. 


Alternates, 
‘Teachers’ 


“SILER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Tmyportant Cert: Books. 


AMERICAN POEMS 


Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell and 


Emerson, 
Notes. 


Edited by HoracE E. 


SCUDDER. 
Revised edition from new plates. 


With Biographical Sketches and 
Crown, 8vo, $1.00, net. 


AMERICAN PROSE 


Complete selections from the writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, 


Whittier, 
SCUDDER. 


new plates. Crown, 8vo, $1.00, net. 


Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau and Emerson. 
With Introductions and Notes. 


Edited by Horace E. 
Revised and enlarged edition from 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 


11 £€. 17TH ST. 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO. 
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possible according to gradation. 


Prepared by a number of 
County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology. Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- ° 
tions are arranged as nearly as 


Designed for Examiners, Teach- 


ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 


a creditable examination. 


Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,255 to teachers, $1,00, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. : 
For a short time we will send this—the best Ques- 
tion Book ever published—by mail postpaid and Tu 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year for 


$1.25. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


ST. LOUIS. 
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THE PERRY MAGAZINE, 


50 cents per year. Bi-monthly. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 
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This great tree planting day was 
started by the state of Nebraska in 
the year 1872. It was a day devoted to tree plant- 
ing throughout the entire state. The thought of 
the day and the plan was suggested by Mr. Morton, 
who has since been Secretary of Agriculture. The 
legislatures of nearly every state are now taking up 
the same plan, appointing a special day for the 
planting of trees and beautifying the landscape. 

The intimate association of the schools with this 
day of tree planting is a very fortunate one. It at- 
tracts the boys and girls to a greater love of the 
knowledge of nature and a deeper respect for the 
trees and plants, because of their great value to the 
whole community. It also encourages that provi- 
dent spirit of hopefulness that builds not for the 
present but looks forward to the joy of future gen- 
erations. 

This is the one holiday that is given in memory 
of those who are yet to pass this way. As J. Ster- 
ling Morton has so well said: 

“Ordinary holidays are retrospective. They honor 
something good and great which has been and, by 
its exaltation, commend it to the emulation of man- 
kind. 

“But Arbor day is not like other holidays. Each 
of those reposes upon the past, while Arbor day 
proposes for the future. It contemplates not the 
good and the beautiful of past generations, but it 


Arbor Day. 





sketches, ontlines, establishes the useful and the 
beautiful for the ages yet to come. Other anniver- 
saries stand with their backs to the future, peering 
into and worshiping the past, but Arbor day faces 
the future with an affectionate solicitude, regard- 
ing it as an artist his canvas, and etches upon our 
praisies and plains gigantic groves and towering 
forests of waving trees, which shall for our poster- 
ity become consummate living pictures, compared 
to which the gorgeous colorings of Rubens are tame 
and insignificant. 

“The wooded landscape in sunlight and in shad- 
ow, which you—in the trees you have planted to- 
day—have only faintly limned, shall in the future 
fruition of their summer beauty compel the admira- 
tion and gratitude of men and women now unborn, 
who shall see with interest and satisfaction their 
symmetry and loveliness. As one friend hands to 
another a bouquet, so this anniversary sends greet- 
ings and flowers, foliage and fruit, to posterity. It 
is the sole holiday of the human family which looks 
forward and not backward.” 

Let us this year make the most of this grand op- 
portunity to beautify the school grounds. 





Fraudulent No paper presented at the last meet- 
Degrees. ing of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation aroused more interest or attracted more 
attention than that of President Rogers of -North- 
western University on the subject “Fraudulent De- 
grees.” The extent to which the. underhanded 
methods of the degree-conferring power is carried 
on in the great city of Chicago, as shown by Dr. 
Rogers, was a surprise and a severe shock to the 
educators of the State. 


That the shock was genuine is shown by the re- 
action. The discussion of the subject led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee, with Dr. Rogers as 
chairman, whose duty it is to formulate a bill for 
correcting the abuses under consideration and to 
present the same to the present Legislature for 
passage. The members of the committee are the 
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presidents of the following universities or colleges: 
Chicago, Illinois, Knox, Illinois College, Wheaton, 
Illinois Wesleyan, Shurtleff, Carthage, Lake Forest 
and Lincoln. The text of the bill has been agreed 
upon, and it will be pushed to action as rapidly as 
possible. It is substantially the same as a bill pro- 
posed by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Its principal sections are 
as follows: 

“1. That a body be established to be known a8 
the Educational Commission of lLllinois. 

“2. That the members of the commission hold of- 
fice for a period of not less than six years. And that 
the term of office be so arranged that not more than 
one-third shall retire in any one year. 

“3. That institutions hereafter incorporated shall 
derive the degree-conferring power from the com- 
mission, and not otherwise. That institutions here- 
tofore incorporated and which now possess the de 
gree-conferring power may continue to exercise the 
same unless deprived of the right so to do by the 
commission, on the ground that the imstitution af- 
fected falls below the standard which the commis 
sion has established. 

“4. That the commission shall not grant the de- 
gree-conferring power to any institution organized 
as a business enterprise, or to anyone in which any 
part of the assets or income can be divided among 
stockholders, or to any institution having lower re- 
quirements for admission or graduation than the 
minimum standard therefor established by the com- 
mission, or to any institution hereafter established 
as a college or university unless its productive en- 
dowment shall amount to at least $100,000. 

“5. The commission shall have the right, after 
having given reasonable notice, to withdraw the de- 
gree-conferring power ‘from any institution upon 
which it has conferred it, whenever an institution 
fails to meet the conditions necessary to justify the 
granting of the power in the first instance. 

“6. Any institution which exercises the degree- 
conferring power contrary to the provisions herein- 
before set forth, shall forfeit its right to exist as an 
educational ‘institution, and it shall be the duty 
of the law officers of the state to wind up its affairs. 
And the members of a board of trustees so offend- 
ing shall be individually liable to fine, or imprison- 
ment, or both, according to the discretion of the 
court.” 

We believe every friend of genuine education will 
rejoice in the prospect of a removal of this blot from 
the record of this great State. A degree that is 
earned by close application and hard study from 
any of our reputable colleges is a crown of honor to 
the one who obtains it, but the laws of the State 
ought to be such that “no one is crowned except he 


strive lawfully.” Every one interested, and every 
educator in the State ought to be deeply interested 
in this measure, should see that the members of the 
Legislature are properly enlightened and urged to 
pass this bill to the end that this dishonor may be 
removed from the State. 





The Greatest Probably the last article that was 
Ban bol written by the late Dr. Joseph Bald- 
win was on this subject and appeared in the Texas 
School Magazine. It is a fitting close to a long and 
useful life of a man who always strove to instill the 
principles of righteousness, truth, purity and Chris- 
tianity into the minds and hearts of all with whom 
he came in contact. 

Conduct culture, says Dr. Baldwin, is the greatest 
thing in education. Pupils are led through right 
ideas to create right ideals, feel ennobiing emotions, 
and do right acts. Right acts get to be right habits, 
and grow into good character. ‘The school is doing 
much, but a world full of lawlessness pleads for 
more efficient conduct culture. How may the school 
develop good character, as surely as good citizen- 
ship? 

1. Conduct culture must be made primary. Prac- 
tically, the educational world groups the schoo} 
studies in five study sroups: 

(a) Conduct studies. 

(b) Language-literary studies. 

(c) Science studies, 

(d) Mathematical studies. 

(e) Art studies. 

The teaching of related subjects as an organic 
unit is the best thing in modern methods. The 
studies in each group are essentially a unit and are 
pursued as one study. The five study groups con- 
stitute a larger unit in which all the other groups 
supplement and re-enforce each group. All studies 
are in a sense conduct studies, but it is in history 
rather than in algebra that high ideals and ennob- 
ling motives are impressed. The studies relating 
to the individual self, the social and the cosmic 
self, are pre-eminently conduct studies. It seems 
fitting to include the studies named in the conduct 
study group: 

(a) Concrete Conduct Lessons, 

(b) Practical Ethics. 

(c) Biography and History. 

(d) Civics and Economics. 

(e) Mind Lessons and Practical Religion. 


Literature and science, most of all, re-enforce the 
conduct studies. History is the race teaching by 
experience and is the central conduct study. We 
become wise and refined and pure because our race 
heritage is the true, the beautiful and the good. 

The conduct studies have the highest educative 
value, for they do most to prepare for complete liv- 
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ing. We marvel at the astonishing neglect of these 
studies in the past, and rejoice in the mighty 
movement to exalt conduct culture. 

2. Conduct Culture Must Be Made Systematic.— 
The ideal education elevates conduct culture from a 
fitful incidental training to the highest place in 
school and college work. It gets into the warp and 
woof of life all that is best. One daily recitation 
period is devoted to conduct culture. Systematic 
conduct teaching in schools and colleges will mark 
an educational epoch. “The purpose is the active 
betterment of the world and the progressive eleva- 
tion of human living.” ‘That knowledge is of most 
worth which stands in the closest relation to the 
highest forms of human activity, and this is un- 
questionably true of the conduct studies. It must 
be best, therefore, to give these studies pre-emi- 
nence in our school work. 

38. The Conduct Teacher Should Be a Specialist.— 
In all schools above the primary, specialization con- 
ditions efficiency. Bach teacher, in the grammar 
school, as well as in the high school, needs to be a 
specialist in one of the five study groups. It ‘is emi- 
nently fitting that the principal should be a special- 
ist in conduct culture. He or she is made principal 
because of special abilities to secure good conduct. 
To him it is a delight to govern up to self-govern- 
ment and train to habits of self control, self reliance 
and efficient work. History and civics are so studied 
as to re-enforce the special conduct lessons and lead 
up to a life of duty. Practical religion as embodied 
in the life of Jesus keeps before the pupils the best 
ideals and the most helpful incentives. All agree 
that the teachers of literature and science and 
mathematics and art should be specialists. It seems 
almost infinitely more important that principals 
should be specialists in conduct culture. 


4. The Methods of Teaching the Conduct Studies 
Should Be Effective—These are such as tend to 
foster character growth. The conduct teacher gets 
to understand his pupils and manages tto lead them 
through high incentives to habitual good conduct. 
From the lessons of every day life and history and 
literature the best character ideals are created and 
the pupils are led to do their best to realize these 
ideals. Bad habits are rooted out in the growing 
of good habits. The moral virtues are so cherished 
as to become dominant in the life of the pupil. 
Conduct springs from within, and conduct culture 
must be an integral part of every exercise. Char- 
acter growth comes from knowing and doing. 


To impress in a few words these lessons, 
let us remind ourselves: That education has 
for its aim the development of what is best in the 
pupil, that conduct culture is the greatest thing in 
education, that conduct studies are of the highest 


educative value, and that conduct teaching should 
be systematic, effective, persistent. 

The noblest work of God is a man who, from 
principle and from habit, does what he deems is 
right. The highest work of the educator is the de 
velopment of such men and women. 





Traveling The article on another page entitled 
Colleges. “‘4 Bit of Experience in a Commer- 
cial School” is true to life. In nearly every town 
there can be found many young people who can 
duplicate much of the experience of Miss Kugler. 
The traveling college is still abroad in the land, but 
we think the places where it can effect a landing 
and secure its victims are becoming less every year, 
and we hope this article may be the means of sav- 
ing some from the clutches of these wily traveling 
professors. 


Supt. Gilbert of Newark, N. J., as chairman of a 
committee, in an article in the School Journal, asks 
the important question, *‘Are county ‘institutes in- 
jurious?” and then proceeds to discuss the question 
as follows: 

“Does the state wisely spend money in conduct- 
ing county institutes as at the present time? Your 
committee does not desire to make any radical 
statements upon this subject, but it does desire to 
call the thoughtful attention of the teachers of the 
state, the state board of education, the state super- 
intendent and the legislators to this question. In 
our common schools we are trying to do away with 
mass teaching. It is a question whether mass 
teaching is of more value for adults than it is for 
the children. This committee inclines to the opin- 
ion that the lecture plan is the worst possible plan 
of teaching anybody and that the ordinary county 
institutes, to which teachers gather and remain for 
one, two or three days, listening to talks by people 
of greater or less ability, are questionable means of 
educational improvement. 

“Anyone who has spoken in an institute towards 
the end of the session knows what to expect— 
weary countenances, forced attention or inatten- 
tion, deadened nerves; in short, all the evidences of 
mental indigestion. Would it not be well to aban- 
don the present plan of county institutes and to 
substitute therefor some plan of regular, systematic 
instruction for teachers?” 





What though the wild winds are raging, 
And the meadows are desolate, drear, 

The springtime is bringing sweet sunshine, 
With fragrance and beauty and cheer. 
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SOME HINTS FOR TEACHING THE CIVIL WAR. 


BY W. B. DAVIS, A. M. 

In teaching any subject one must decide upon the 
phase he wishes to emphasize. There must be a 
central thought. He must aim at some particular 
mark. The phase, centrai thought or mark will 
yary with the teacher, and the same teacher rarely 
Presents the same subject in precisely the same 
manner to two different classes. The experience 
gained in teaching one class fits him for better 
work with its successor. 

It is asked that a plan for teaching the civil war 
be given, and the phase chosen is actual advances 
and retreats by the respective armies. The central 
thought is progress made year by year by the union 
troops. The particular mark aimed at is that pupils 
may have the geography of the civil war well in 
hand. Incidentally dates, battles, officers, inci- 
dents, etc., will be taught, but the distinctive pur- 
pose of this paper is to suggest a plan 
followed in an obscure rural school or t) 


iat may be 
at may be 
used in the best equipped high school. Teachers 
must modify it to suit themselves and their classes. 

First, the material. 

Secure a sufiicient number of outline maps of the 
southern states to give one to each member of the 
class. The small maps, about 6x8, on thin paper, 
costing about one-half cent each, are the best. 

Send 25 cents to some firm that advertises tablets 
for making colored inks. ‘This will buy five colors 
and enough of each to last a careful teacher three 
or four years for this work. 

Kxeep all inks on your own desk, have pupils use 
them in school hours and be sure that proper pens 
are dipped into different inks. 

Second, use of material. 

Decide on one color for union and another for con- 
federate forces. The other colors may be used to 
indicate streams, places held by both armies in turn 
or in any way the wideawake teacher may think 
best. 

Connect the principal centers of the union armies 
at the outbreak of the war, using the color chosen 
to represent that army, and place the date on these 
lines, repeating the date if necessary for clearness. 


In like manner connect the principal centers of 
the confederate armies and date them. 

Draw lines to show the relative positions of the 
opposing armies at the close of the first great cam- 
paign and date them. By continuing this each pu- 
pil will graphically represent the advance of the 
union troops and the retreat of the confederate 
troops. Ile will have a clear idea of the location of 
various cites und battlefields and will know more 
about the real ground marched over than if he had 
depended wholly on the maps in his text book. 

Determine on a series of numbers or of letters to 
indicate cities, forts, battlefields, etc.; have these 
uunibers or other distinguishing marks properly 
placed en the face of each map and on the reverse 
of the map write the numbers with the name of the 
place designaicd by them. ‘Teachers will save 
themselves work by having all pupils use the same 
Lumbers for the same places represented by them; 
ce. g. 1, Washington; 2, Richmond; 24, Vicksburg. 

It is well t. make the maps by degrees. The 
teacher wouid better keep them in his desk and is- 
Sue ther to pupils as they are ready to work on 
them. If the names of the pupils are written on 
the mnaps they can readily be given to the proper 
persons ated in this way confusion will be avoided 
and each will be given proper credit for his own 
effort. 

‘Third, some cautions, 

Avoid blots. Do not fold the maps. Endeavor to 
keep the class at the same rate of progress. Look 
over the maps from time to time to see that vour 
directions are being carried out. Be fertile in ways 
to encourage pupils to do their best. 

Fourth, when the maps are completed. 

Bind them into a book, using tape fastened in two 
places and giving room enough to turn each leaf of 
the book and not tear. This is done by tying the 
tape loosely. Use this in your review work; show 
it to your visitors; keep it for succeeding classea, 
unless pupils have paid for the maps, in which case 
they belong to them and should be returned at the 
close of the term. Other profitable uses will sug- 


gest themselves to wideawake teachers who try 
this plan. 

Some classes are quickened to a livelier interest 
if the teacher calls the war a game of checkers. One 
set of men was blue, the other gray. One king row 
was the Ohio and Potomac rivers, the other the 
Gulf of Mexico. One side of the board was the At- 
lantic ocean, the other the Mississippi river. The 
double corner for the north was Washington and 
Richmond; for the south, Vicksburg and New Or- 
leans. The players were Abraham Lincoln and 
Jefferson Davis, and the one who gained the king 
row first won the game. In some respects the 
comparison is not complete, but it has been found 
helpful in arousing a deeper interest in the mighti- 
est game of war ever played. 

Carbondale, Ill., February 21, 1899. 
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A BIT OF EXPERIENCE IN A COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE. 


BY ELIZABETH KUGLER. 


“Have you had any experience in commercial 
school work?” asked the Rapid Calculator, eyeing 
the applicant keenly. 

“Yes,” and a smile shot across the young woman’s 
brown eyes while her lips twitched. “It was a rare 
bit of experience, like the rock’s imprisoned impr:nt 
of a fern which was never gathered by man. Shall 
I tell you of it?” 

The long two-column figure gave the correct an- 
swer and took the seat opposite, somewhat molli- 
fied by her frankness and umexpected naturalness 
of manner. 

I saw an advertisement in The Interior: Wanted, 
a lady of education and experience to take charge 
of the Shorthand Department in a commercial col- 
lege; good salary. Address, A. C, Parsons, Aurora, 
Ill. I always read advertisements, just to keep up 
with the times, you know. But that particular ad 

ade me dimly conscious of a vague presentment 
that some day my fortune would come to me 
through an advertisement. And, without waiting 
for the cowardly second thought, I answered it, and 
mailed the letter myself, to make sure of it. It 
was all over and done with in half an hour. With 
a woman to think, is to act. May be you would 
say, to act, and think afterwards. 

That advertisement came direct from the hand 
of Providence, so ‘it seemed to me. The several 
years’ strain of fifty or sixty children in the third 
and fourth grade had quite upset my nerves, and 
my physician ordered complete rest for a year. But 
when I stopped, the ‘mill stopped grinding.” I 
“have no home, you see my father married a second 
wife, and she has so poisoned his mind against his 
children that I am quite ready to agree with How- 
ard Payne, “there is no place like home.” 

Two weeks later a letter came in answer to my 
application, that much the envelope proclaimed. 1 
read the address over and over again: 

Miss Minnesota Cook, 
Cook's Valley, 
Cook Co., Minn., 


Admired the beautiful curves of the m’s and c's, 
mentally comparing them with my own cramped 
hand, and speculated on the probable contents. You 
know a woman, not like a man, never opens her 
letters right away. If she is sure of the contents, 
there is such pleasure in anticipation, and if-she 
dreads bad news, delays the confirmation of her 
fears. Having carefully weighed all the possible 
pros and cons, now sure of success and the next 
moment fearful of failure, I hastily tore open the 


envelope, not waiting to read it through, but hur- 
riedly glanced here and there to glean its import. 
Yes, it was favorable. Then I took my time, there 
was no hurry, to discover that I was to report at 
once, go direct to the Etna House, where Prof. 
Parsons would meet me, and be ready to begin 
work Monday morning, it was then Saturday; sal- 
ary for the first six months $45 and after that $60 
per month, if mutually satisfied. 

Being now a business woman, seven o'clock Mon- 
day morning found me ascending the steps of the 
Kitna House in Aurora, Ill. I half expected some 
one to meet me at the depot, but decided that was 
not “business.” I sent my card up. ‘The porter 
returned, saying that Prof. Parsons had departed 
the night previous, but his agent, Mr. Spooner, 
would be down in a few moments. 

The moments dragged their weary length along. 
I inspected everything in the room. which was just 
like the parlor of every other two-dollar house, save 
for the abundance of beautiful house plants. Two 
hours passed, judging from the sun’s rays, for I 
had lost my watch somehow, somewhere in the rapid 
transit. A pleasant ‘breeze stirred the drowsy still- 
ness, and Mr. Spooner stood before me, a blue-eyed, 
boyish young fellow in a Prince Albert, patent 
leather slippers and curled hair—and an eyeglass, 
bowing with all the grace of a dancing master. I 
learned afterwards that the delay was occasioned 
by the sleepiness of Fred, the son of the proprietor, 
who would not get up to breakfast and give Mr. 
Spooner a chance to borrow his Sunday coat and 
slippers. He handed me a letter from Prof. Par- 
sons and, excusing himself, murmuring something 
about having dressed rather hastily, discreetly with- 
drew while I read it. As he disappeared through 
the open door he pulled one of the refractory slip 
pers up over his heel. The letter merely informed 
me that Prof. Parsons had been obliged to return to 
Dixon, where he had a very large school; but his 
agent, Mr. Spooner, would attend to everything, and 
he would be down Wednesday. Turning my atten- 
tion to the agent, who had exchanged the slippers 
for shoes. hat, and cane, I began to explain that I 
was very near-sighted, not wishing to get anything, 
not even the chance to earn my own living, under 
what might seem to be false pretenses. But was 
quickly interrupted by the affable agent, “That is 
all right. We know all about you, and what is of 
importance to us, that you are an accomplished 
stenographer, a lady of education. and a teacher 
of several years’ experience.” 

I settled my features and approached the subject 
of a boarding place. “Well. I am stopping here,” 
said he, “just for the present.” and he lowered his. 
voice. “But some of the other teachers 
are at the Columbia, only a_ block far- 
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ther down, same priced house. You see, 
we wrote a number of scholarships for ‘the pro- 
prietor’s children, and it might be policy to eat some 
of it out. But, perhaps, you prefer a private house,” 
he went on, “suit yourself, of course.” 

I shrank from the publicity of a hotel, but effected 
a compromise by deciding to take my meals at the 
Columbia and lodge in a private house. 

He assured me that I need not give myself any 
uneasiness about school hours that morning, but 
could take the forenoon to get settled in my new 
quarters. 

“I will give you a list of first-class families,” he 
kindly offered, “or what is better, explain the situa- 
tion to Joe, the Cabby, who is a directory of the 
town bound ‘in soft leather. gut do not pay him; 
you did not pay him for bringing you up from the 
depot?” he inquired; was glad I had forgotten it. 
“No, I have a standing account with him, and it 
may as well all go together. Will meet you at 
the Columbia House at one o'clock, and escort you 
to the College,’ he said, as he handed me in, and 
he stood with bared head until the carriage rolled 
away. 

I found elegant quarters ‘with Mrs. Wiinter-Green 
Fieming, thought the social standing of the school 
must be maintained at all hazards. The lady was 
living with her third husband, but succeeded in pre- 
serving her identity by simply adding the new name 
every time she was led to the altar. 

According to appointment, Mr. Spooner escorted 
me to the college, which occupied “the entire second 
tloor of the Republican Building.” “Of course there 
will be practically nothing to do to-day,” he ex- 
plained, “you know there never is the first day. 
And, in fact, the impression has gone out that we 
do not begin before to-morrow. But, really now, I 
am ashamed to have you see such barely furnished 
rooms,’ barring the entrance for a moment to the 
narrow staircase; “but, you understand, 
everything at once. Wish you could se 
school. 


we can’t do 
our Dixon 
We have there an old mansion situated 
away up on the hillside overlooking the town.” I 
had not seen all the low-lying prairie land of North- 
Brussels, pictures, and antique oak desks; and we'll 
ern Illinois. “All the rooms are furnished with body 
have this in ship shape, too, in a week or so.” 

All this while I was taking a quiet ventory of 
The Aurora College of Commerce, which netted four 
small rooms; two in the rear innocent of all furnish- 
ings; a small pine table, four chairs. and a kerosene 
lamp, with a gaudy paper shade, gave dignity to the 
left front: and a long pine table, two chairs and 
a poor old typewriter of uncertain gait to the right 
front. Corps of teachers, one—Prof. Sidles, a puffy- 
faced, rather beefy young man in spectacles. On 


the whole. he made a good impression, as he had 


nothing to say. Students, one—a young man who 
talked incessantly, and always along the same nasal 
channel—the sole heir of the aforesaid Columbia 
House proprietor. He was somewhat undersized, 1 
remember noticing, and thinking at the time, ‘well, 
it won't take long for us to eat you up.” 

“You see we must go slow, and make everything 
pay for itself,” I heard the agent say. 

“Yes, Rome wasn’t built in a day,” I replied for 
want of something more original. 

The next day the students did not appear for 
some reason or other, and Wednesday was no bet- 
ter. That evening the agent went ito Dixon to con- 
fer with his principal, “who could not possibly be 
down before Friday evening or Saturday morning.” 
But he brought back with him renewed energy, en- 
thusiasm, and—a wheel. 

Prof. Parsons sent me word not to be discouraged. 
“Itave you had any experience in starting a school 
of this kind?’ asked the agent. “No, no,” I ad- 
mitted. ‘Why in Dixon it was three weeks before 
we got a student,” he explained, “and then they 
came with a rush, twenty-eight a day. Say, Sidles,” 
he called out, “do you know he’s got to put another 
teacher in the Shorthand Department. IL wouldn't 
be surprised, Miss Cook, if you would have to go up 
there and help them out, till we get started here. 
l’arsons is almost beside himself, so rushed wit% 
work. My, but he’s a fine business man.” 

“I prefer overwork anytime to inaction,” I inter- 
rupted. I had written to all my friends twice over, 
had done up the town in every direction, and was at 
my wit’s end. “Is Prof. Parsons willing to keep 
us here on expense?’ I ventured. 

“Don't worry about your salary. He doesn’t mind 
a little necessary expense like this at the start. He 
even suggested ‘that we might not be making enough, 
of a show to attract the attention of the public.” 

“By the way, can you come down this evening to 
meet a young lady and her mother, who wish to talk 
shorthand?” I was only too glad of a chance to 
talk shorthand. But I found the poor girl had no 
more notion of entering the school than she had 
capacity; and was there, curiously enough, simply 
because she had been ‘invited. 

Iriday afternoon we dismissed early, and I went 
to the cemetery. 

About nine o'clock Saturday morning Mr. Spooner 
called to inform me that Prof. Parsons had tele 
phoned that it would be utterly impossible for him 
to make Aurora before Monday evening. But he 
would be down then sure, as he wanted to settle up 
outstanding bills, and would like me to return with 
him to the Dixon school. Mr. Spooner read me an 
extract from a letter he had received, stating his 
reasons for wishing me to be identified with that 
school in any event. 
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“You see you are all right, no matter what hap- 
pens. It is only the poor friendless orphan, like 
myself, that gets left in this cold world. Did I 
show you Mr. Parsons’ picture?” he asked with boy- 
ish eagerness, producing the photograph of a hand- 
some blonde gentleman. "Why, I'd rather take that 
man’s word than another man’s note,” and he 
tapped the card with enthusiasm. “Generous—to 
a fault. Why, I never yet went with that fellow 
to church but he dropped a silver half-dollar on the 


plate. What's your church?’ he asked. ‘“Presby- 
terian,”’ I replied. “So’s Parsons. I’m a Universal- 
ist, but Vl go wherever you say. Stall I call for 


you in the morning?’ 

Of course, 1 would not trouble him, scarcely able 
to repress a smile at the vision of that bicycle suit 
sitting up ‘beside me at a church service. I re- 
membered hearing him ask his colleague in my pres- 
ence, the next day after my arrival, if he had not 
made a good deal in getting that bicycle suit for the 
Prince Albert. Looking at him, I noticed the curls 
were closely cropped; indeed, were it not for the 
fact that | recognize voices rather than faces, I 
should not have known him—he was now a boy of 
sixteen. 

“Do you know, I’ve half a mind to tell you my 
trouble,’ said he. “I tell you, I envy the fellow 
that has a sister.” My thoughts flew to the brother 
away in the Philippines, and for his sake I gave 
“the poor orphan” a smile of encouragement. 

“To tell you the truth, ’'m in a box. I owe $35 at 
the Etna Liouse and some other bills about town, 
and they are pushing me to the wall. You see, I’ve 
put them off so many times on the strength ef Par- 
sons’ promises. If I could only stave them off until 
he comes down Monday; I might all but one, but 
he’s an ugly customer. Of course they don’t know 
Parsons as I do and I don’t blame them; but if they 
only knew it, he is the soul of honor. Would you 
be willing to help me out?’ he asked with evident 
shamefacedness. “I'll pay you back Monday even- 
ing, as soon as Parsons duffs up.” 

I did not believe one word he said, but with a 
woman's characteristic weakness could not tell 
him so, and just gave him all I happened to have 
on hand, $2, so sorry it was not more. 

On taking leave at the door he stopped to brush a 
speck of imaginary dust from the bishop sleeve of 
my tea gown; calling back as he ran down the steps, 
“Of course you won't be down to-day; you know 
this is our holiday,” and he laughed at his own 
joke. 

“Oh, no,’ I replied ‘in the same tone. “I am only 
too glad to be relieved.” Sotto voce, “You young 
rascal, that’s the last ever I’ll see of my $2.” 

When I went to dinner Mr. Butler, the proprietor, 
met me at the ladies’ entrance and with a sweep 


ing courtesy handed me my mail. This surprised 
me not a little. But I bowed my thanks and passed 
on into the dining room, intending. to decide later 
whether it were a kindness or an impertinence. I 
opened the letters, quite a number, while waiting 
for ithe soup, just to see who were my correspond- 
ents. lL was so glad that some strange impulse had 
led me to go back to my room, after reaching the 
lower hall, for a key I had carried off from Cook’s 
Valley in mistake. I was childishly eager to see if 
it would fit one of the doors of the college, that I 
might go in and answer my letters on the type- 
writer. It is no use for me to write with a pen; no 
body can read it. Sure enough it did turn by dint 
of persuasion in the last lock, and I was jubilant 
over the prospect of an afternoon’s undisturbed pos- 
session. Threw off my hat, made myself comfort- 
able and was half way down the first page of the 
longest letter when voices in the adjoining room at- 
tracted my attention. Wishing to make my pres- 
ence known and recognizing Prof. Sidles’ voice, I 
called out, “Why, I thought you were in Dixon; you 
said you were going up to stay over Sunday.” 

In answer an elderly gentleman appeared at the 
door and demanded how I got in. Thinking him one 
of the town’s original characters, I smiled at him 
and said, “Oh, I just walked in.” 

But he was not to be put off in that way. “Don’t 
you know that I have all these things under lock 
and key? Lam the constable and have seized ev- 
erything under an injunction sworn out by Bean of 
the Ktna House for the board bill of Mr. Spooner. 
These things will all be appraised this afternoon 
and sold under the hammer unless someone walks 
up and squares accounts, paying all the costs.” 

I‘had hard work to make him understand that all 
this was news tome. I wentin and asked Prof. 
Sidles what it all meant. He declared that he knew 
no more than I, but said Mr. Spooner would explain 
all. I then went in search of Mr. Spooner, but that 
gentleman had gone to Evanston ‘‘on business” and 
would see me on his return at 4 p. m. 

Irom the attorney who made out the papers I 
learned that our principal, Prof. Parsons, had left 
Dixon the night before, buying a ticket for St. Louis 
and leaving all ‘his debts unpaid ever since his ad- 
vent into the town, about eight months previous, 
and that Mr. Spooner had gone straight from the 
lawyer’s office to me that morning, telling them 
that he thought he could get the money to meet his 
personal obligations, although Prof. Parsons was 
responsible for his board bill. He assured me that 
I had no possible redress for time or money lost, 
but advised me to wait until Monday to see what 
developments there might be’ in the case. The fur- 
niture was not even paid for and Mr. Spooner held 
a chattel mortgage on the typewriter, which, the 
lawyer suggested, might be rented. 
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The constable met me and asked if it were true 
that I was the wife of Prof. Parsons. “Yor if he’s 


a married man, you know, we don’t dare sell these. 


things. He can claim the $500 act according to the 
laws of this state and make this a pretty dear piece 
of business for us.” 

But my indignant denial convinced him of the 
truth. Why, I had never even seen the man. It is 
perhaps needless to say that I have not yet seen 
Prof. Parsons nor his agent, Mr. Spooner. 

fecalling a remark let fall by one of the young 
men with regard to the beautiful home of Prof. 


Parsons in Point Pleasant, W. Va., it occurred to 
me to make inquiries of some friends that I hap- 
pened to have in that place, and discovered that he 
had opened a large school there the year before. 


collected 
for parts 


But at the close of the first six months he 
the remaining half of the tuition and left 
unknown, leaving all his bills unpaid. 


Now do you think I have had any experience in 
commercial school work? But, no doubt, it is an 
experience that will not count, for, if | were to meet 
Prof. Parsons and Mr. Spooner to-morrow I should 


be dumb with shame. And I never allow anybody 
to penetrate the motives of my refusal to accept his 
measure. 

No, I cannot humiliate a man before hi 
and shall continue to believe that “man’s word is 
God in man”—that none but a coward could be oth- 
er than true to himself. 


s own soul 





DEATH OF DR. BALDWIN. 

The death of Dr. Joseph Baldwin at his home in 
Austin, Tex., on January 18, brings a deep sense of 
sadness not only to the thousands of teachers who 
have been directly under his instruction and knew 
him personally, but also to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers and school children who learned 
to know him and to love him for the great inspira- 
tion he has given them through his many helpful 
books. As a story writer for children, one who 
could make the old stories simple, resting and 
instructive, he had no equal. His old stories of the 
East, old Greek stories, and his school readings by 
grades, all published by the American Book Co., 
and the Baldwin Biographical Booklets by the 
Werner School Book Co., will stand as endearing 
monuments to the noble Christian character of this 
great friend of the boys and girls of American 
schools. 








The surest way to remember a thing is to try and 
forget it. 





It takes a smart man to make money, a prudent 
man to save it, but it is a wise man that knows how 
to spend it. 
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Our ideas of art are formed long be 
fore we know what art is. Goethe 
said, “Happy is the youth who learns in early life 
to know good art.” In America we bave desecrated 
our homes and our schools by the most villainous 
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Pictures in 
the Schools. 


pictures ever conceived. The school girl productions 
that disfigure so many American homes are a dis- 
credit to our culture and our intelligence. Happily 
we are slowly outgrowing the daub, the chromo and 
the lithograph. Now that reproduction in black 
and white and even in colors of the works of the 
greatest masters has become so general there can 
no longer be any excuse for covering the walls of 
our school buildings with hideous copies of oil 
paintings done by ma¢hinery. Fortunately the in- 
troduction of free-hand drawing in many schools 
has revealed the vileness of much that passed under 
the name of art a generation ago. Teaching cotor 
two children in the kindergarten has been another 
valuable aid in ridding ourselves of the evil under 
which we have so long suffered. In these days 
when the press is throwing millions of illustrated 
papers daily we need to have steady nerves or else 
we shall be ruined artistically. There is much good 
work, but the greater part of it is utterly atrocious. 
School teachers may by taking a little trouble and 
imeurring less expense,.furnish their rooms with 
pictures which will educate the children to enjoy 
only the best pictures. The Werner Company, in 
Beebe’s First School Year, gives valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. We take the following extract: 


“Ags to the pictures, individual means, individual 
taste, and imfividual consecration to the cause will 
determine their quantity and quality. It will hardly 
be disputed that if any pictures are put upon our 
walls they ought to be good ones. There are many 
bright, pretty, attractive and transient pictures eas. 
ily procurable, but there are also copies of the per- 
manent pictures to be had at small cost. The 
school year is so short a span in a child’s Mife that 
we have mo time to give him anything but the best. 
Perhaps I can illustrate my point practically by cit- 
ing the experience of a teacher who visited all of 
the large general stores in Chicago, and found by 
long and careful searching copies of several of the 
Madonnas, Breton’s End of the Harvest, Joshua 
Reynolds’ Angels’ Heads, Landseer’s Deer, Land- 
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geer’s Horses, The Good Shepherd, The Return of 
the Mayflower, The First Christmas Night, and a 
good portrait of Washington. These were framed, 
the largest frame costing but seventy-five cents, and 
the pictures ranging in price from thirteen to fifty 
cents. When summed up the cost of her treasures 
was several dollars, but the teacher has these pic- 
tures now for the rest of her life, and her school- 
room is a unique feature in the building of which 
it is a part.” 

Not every teacher has the artistic training or 
taste to guide him or her in selecting suitable pic- 
tures for a school room. Im such a case the best 
art firms only should be applied to for information. 
There is hardly a home in the land that might not 
procure an ample supply of pictures for the home 
at the cost of the frames, which now enshrine “the 
first efforts” of their precocious darlings. 





The ventilation of the school room is 
one of the most important duties of a 
teacher. In order to be able to do so simple a 
thing as to supply a school room with fresh, pure 
air the teacher must have more than a superficial 
knowledge of the subject of ventilation. In nearly 
afl our village and country schools ventilation is 
secured by natural methods, without the aid of sci- 
entific discoveries. It is in regulating the air in a 
school room that hundreds and thousands of child- 
ren are exposed to disease. Dr. Newsholme, an emi- 
nentauthority in London on scientific ventilation, has 
recently dethivered a lecture on this subject. He 
takes a gloomy view of the situation in many parts 
of England. He might find even greater cause for 
alarm in this country. He showed that dust is the 
common carrier of disease: 


Ventilation. 


The main problem of school hygiene was that of 
ventilation. In connection with this, cleanliness 
was essential. Every part of a school should be 
washable, and wet cleansing, instead of dry, should 
always be practised. Dust was the grent enemy of 
health, and infectious dust was apt to be spread in 
schools. Carnelley’s results, showing how the micro- 
organisms in school air increased with dirtiness of 
schools and of scholars, were quoted. Natural ven- 
tilation by windows and other openings 
could only suffice in summer, in view of 
the dense aggregation of children in school. In win 
ter the incoming air must be warmed—a point which 
he emphasized. This implied, in large schools, a 
mechanical system of ventilation, propulsion and 
aspiration of air being secured by special applian- 
ces. The Educational Department still allowed the 
deadly system of ‘direct radiation” without stipu- 
lating for conjoined admission of fresh air. Such 
warmed air was necessarily expensive; but it am- 


ply repaid in improved health of teachers and schol- 
ars. Carnelley’s researches had shown that the air 
in mechanically ventilated schools was greatly su- 
perior to that in schools where trust was placed 
in natural ventilation alomg with hot pipes or along 
with open fires, as still recommended by the Eddu- 
eation Department.” 


Our school houses heated with steam and hot air 
may be less trouble, but we doubt whether or not 
they are beneficial to health. The violent extremes 
of heat and cold and the dry, stinging sensation ex- 
perienced in our artificially ventilated buildings can 
mot surely contribute much to bodily vigor. The 
dust ladenedairofthe average schoolroom carries too 
often the seeds of death to many a cherub. Not 
only the ordinary diseases of childhood, but also 
many of the malignant fevers are bred and promul- 
gated in the air of the school room. Now that sci- 
ence has demonstrated beyond the least doubt the 
germ nature of nearly all the diseases that prove 
60 fatal to children, there is the greatest obligation 
resting on school authorities to take every possible 
precaution to prevent their propagation. 





The Traveling One of the most gratifying signs of 
Library. ‘the times is the sudden development 
of the traveling library. Hitherto the people in the 
rural districts have suffered great privation in re- 
gard to the best books. No part of our population 
has so much time during the greater part of the 
year to read, as our rural population. The long 
winter evenings and the days when outdoor work 
can not easily be attempted, affords opportunities 
for reading not enjoyed by any other portion of the 
population, except the so-called leisure classes. 
The traveling library takes to every community that 
desires it the best of books for almost nothing. 
This arrangement will doubtless contribute greatly 
to the diffusion of useful knowledge and will make 
rural life richer and more delightful. The selec- 
tions forming the ‘traveling libraries are the very 
best, and no doubt as the plan grows the number 
of books will be increased and the number of read- 
ers greatly enlarged. Public school teachers should 
interest themselves in securing the advantages of 
this novel, but highly useful plan for the communi- 
ties where they teach. By a little exertion any 
neighborhood may be supplied with fifty or a hun- 
dred books at so small a cost as to surprise every- 
body. Let teachers send for information. The 
Journal of Education will take pleasure in giving 
the necessary information in securing a library. 





Some people go into mourning if they find that 
trouble has been in their neighborhood without 
ealling upon them. 
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Pablic This is the age of the common peo- 

Opinion. ple. Democracy is triumphant every- 
where and it is becoming more and more manifest 
that an enlightened public opinion is the only safe- 
guard against anarchy and social ruin. The educa. 
tion of the entire body of citizens, women as well 
as men, has become a governmental necessity in al- 
moet every country under the sun. Manhood suff- 
rage is universal in Germany, France and Spain and 
well-nigh universal in England. In Belgium voting 
ig compulsory and in Holland it js universal. There 
is no apparent reaction in any country from the 
reign of ithe people. Politicians still attempt bo 
manipulate public affairs, but the repeated violent 
ewing of the pendulum from one extreme bo the 
other shows that even the political boss is losing 
his hold on the public mind. In order, therefore, to 
prevent serious mischief from befalling modern civ- 
ilization education, mental and moral, must become 
general. We are interested not merely in the ex- 
tent of education, but also in its character. In order 
to be adequate ito the needs of citizenship, our edu- 
cational system must be modified and extended far 
beyond its present limits. The ability to read, write 
and cast up acount is not sufficient to make an in- 
telligent and useful citizen. The duties of citizen- 
ship are 6o many and so complicated that they 
ought by all means to be ‘taught to every voter. The 
ordinary course of study is entirely too limited to 
fit a young man for voting. In France every pupil 
must learn all the duties and responsibilities of the 
citizen. The boy educated In the public schools of 
the French Republic knows the minutest details of 
official life, at least in theory. The same ought to 
be true in the United States. Our boys ought to be 
taught the duties of every public officer from con- 
etable to President. President David Starr Jordan, 
of Leland Stanford University, in an article in the 
Independent, takes a very wide view of the growth 
of democracy. He says: 

“Hven as the kings, the day of the nations is 
passing. Man reaches his hand across the artificial 
boundaries of States. The great forces of human 
growth are everywhere at work, and the spirit of 
the time is no respector of nations. That the na- 
tions make gross expenditures to pile up barriers 
along their frontiers is but a sign that barriers 
crumble and are held wp by force alone. The day 
of empire passes swiftly. Imperialism, like feudal- 
ism, is soon a thing of the past. Whatever its name 
or apparent form, the real government of civiiliza- 
tion is democracy. It is public opinion which rules 
the common judgment of the common man. 


“‘*God said, “I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more; 


lor tomy ear each morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

Think you I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants small 
Should harry the weak and poor?’’” 


mn and = The interdependence ‘of primary and 
Education. Secondary education is everywhere ac- 
knowledged and yet is nowhere very consistently 
worked out. The public school system of most 
countries is out of joint with the superior education. 
Ir England, as well as in this country, there is a 
wide and unbridged chasm between the two. Ele- 
mentary education is compulsory and free, but for 
some reason or other it does not articulate with the 
secondary education. Sir John Ghorst, an eminent 
autbority in the educational world, is reported to 
avor but one authority for the two systems. He 
says: 

“Leople who conduct secondary education have an 
enormous interest in primary education, because it 
must be such as to fit the children for the secondary 
education; and conductors of primary schools have 
a great interest in secondary schools, because they 
have to train the children for their further progress. 
It would be quite impossible for a system to be 
reasonably carried on unless the primary and the 
secondary authorities were so closely allied as prac- 
tically to form one body. Now, is that body to be 
the school board or the council, or some new body 
drawn from both, or elected in some entirely differ- 
ent way?” 

The chief difficulty in the way of bringing the two 
systems under one management is that one is com- 
pulsory and gratuitous and the other not. The 
State provides secondary education, but it does not 
compel anybody to take it. The secondary educa- 
tion in England as in this country is not supple- 
mentary to the State codified system, but is so 
varied as to refuse to lend itself to scientific classifi- 
cation, The Educational Times, commenting on 
Sir John Ghorst’s suggestion, says: 

“It is not sufficiently borne in mind that there 
have been two distinct streams in our recent discus- 
sions relating to secondary organization. Some of 
us have kept our attention fixed on the literary and 
professional first and second grade schools, whilst 
others have been writing and speaking as though 
he whole question of organization were one of ad- 
ding consecutive standards to the national element- 
ary code. The distinction stands in the nature of 
things, and cannot, iin practice, be obliterated or ob- 
scured. But confusion has arisen in our contro- 
versy, and, if we are not careful, mischief may arise 
in legislation. It seems to us essential that, in one 
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form or another, we should have both an element- 
ary and a secondary authority, and still more es- 
sential that the secondary authority should have a 
duplex mind, if not a duplex organization, for deal- 
ing with the two main divisions of secondary edu- 
cation.” 

So far as we are able to see there is not much 
hope of making primary and secondary education 
fit the one into the other. The private academy, 
the grammar school and the High School are so far 
apart in their methods and aims that they cannot 
agree upon any common scheme of studies. More- 
over they do not at all adjust themselves to the 
very inadequate elementary studies. In no great 
country in the world is there such a wide diverg- 
ence between primary and secondary education. The 
violent wrench a boy or a girl’s training receives 
on passing from the public school into the academy 
is so great as to constitute a revolution. Students 
who pursue their studies in college find that they 
have had no sort of preparation for the higher work. 
The readjustment of our entire educational system 
demands the profoundest attention of our greatest 
educators whether they be found in the great pri- 
vate university or in our State institutions. It does 
certainly seem possible to arrive at something better 
than we now have. 





The War lighting continues in the Philippines, 

in the East. ut our troops are always victorious. 
General Otis still maintains his fighting line, 
stretching twenty-five miles north and south of Ma- 
nila. The insurgents make frequent attacks, but 
are invarably repelled. Last week an attempt was 
made to burn the City of Manila and to murder all 
our troops. On Wednesday, February 22, in the 
dead of night, three fires were started ‘in different 
portions of the town and one thousand houses of 
the uatives and hundreds of business places were 
burned. It is claimed that burning the city was the 
result of a carefully planned incendiary plot. The 
American troops did all in their power to extinguish 
the flames. One report says that it was necessary 
for our men to burn two hundred houses in the 
northern part of the city in order to dislodge Fil- 
ipino sharpshooters. The night was one of terror 
to the inhabitants. The casualties were few, but 
the loss of property ‘was immense. The situation is 
as grave as it well could be. General Otis is wait- 
ing for re-enforcements to arrive before he takes 
the offensive. General Lawton, with six thousand 
troops, is nearing, Manila, and it is supposed that 
when he arrives he will take the field, but nobody 
knows what plan has been adopted. The Washing- 
ton correspondents declare that it is not the pur- 
pose of President McKinley to crush the insur- 
gents, but the war men say that as soon as Gen- 


eral Luwton, the celebrated Indian fighter, reaches 
Manila a forward campaign will begin and a heavy 
blow will be struck that will keep the insurgents 
quiet during the rainy season. Last week a dis- 
patch was received from Admiral Dewey asking the 
War Department to hurry forward the Oregon for 
political reasons. There has been much specula- 
tion as to what Dewey means by political reasons. 
The latest dispatches assert that the insurgents are 
tired of the war and are making overtures for 
peace. There is no certainty about any of the re- 
ports. 





France’s The quiet and prompt election of M. 
New President. Jymile Loubet, President of France, 
in less than forty-eight hours after the sudden death 
of President Faure shows how smoothly French 
political machinery moves. France has changed 
Presidents six times in less than thirty years and 
each time without the excitement and agitation of 
a prolonged political campaign. The death or 
resignation of a President has always been at- 
tended by prophecies of revolution or a coup 
d'etat, but nothing of the kind has ever occurred. 
The death of a President just at this time 
seemed to expose the country to grave peril, but 
the enemies of the Republic signally failed. Last 
week the Bonapartists and the Orleanists both 
blustered and talked loud, but did nothing. They 
are helpless and harmless agitators and probably 
serve a useful purpose to the Republic without in- 
tending to do so. They unite the Republicans and 
alarm the enemies of monarchical institutions. The 
election of M. Loubet (pronounced Lubey) by a sin- 
gle ballot and by Republicans only is regarded as 
the greatest triumph in the history of ‘the Republic. 
The new President had been the President of the 
French Senate for several years, but is not a 
brilliant man or a strong political leader. He ts 
plain, honest, upright and unspoiled by wealth or 
popularity. He comes from the South of France 
and has in his veins the best of old Roman blood. 


He is said to be as unpretentious as Lincoln or_ 


Grant and free from any taint of corruption or im- 
morality. He is thoroughly domestic in his tastes 
and habits and hates show and pomp. President 
Faure is said to have forgotten his old friends and 
to have lost his head on the dizzy heights. He was 
foolishly fond of display and ceremony. M. 
Loubet’s election was opposed by none but a small, 
noisy and pestiferous clique headed by M. Paul 
de Roulede and M. Drumont. Paul de Roulede has 
for several years been President of the, Patriotic 
League of France and has constantly sought to pro- 
voke trouble. He attempted to create a scene in 
the National Assembly at Versailles while the voting 
was going on. He and Drumont were the only two 
Deputies who attempted to interrupt the voting by 
making speeches, but they were howled down with- 
out ceremony. It is thought that the election of 
Loubet is favorable for Dreyfus as all the anti- 
Semites and anti-revisionists voted solid against 
him. He has never taken any part in the contro- 
versy. 
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ARBOR DAY. 

Arbor day should be celebrated in every school 
district all over the United States. Let there’ be 
special programs arranged and careful preparation 
made with the one object in view to enlighten the 
children about the trees, :plants and flowers, and to 
give special lessons for their care and cultivation. 
By the planting of shade trees now you will win the 
gratitude of those who come after, and future gen- 
erations will “rise up and call you blessed.” 

No matter what date is selected for Arbor day in 
your state, let your tree planting be done early in 
the spring, before the buds have become much 
swollen. In this as in all other things, 
dangerous.” 

SELECTIONS FOR THE PROGRATSI. 
ARBOR DAY HYMN 
Tune, “America.” 

Iiail to thee, Arbor day, 
The earth to-day tis: gay 
With signs of spring. 
The showers from above; 
The flowers in field and grove; 
All show the divine love 
Of nature's king. 
We find in running brooks, 
In cool and shady nooks, 
Sermons in stones. 
Good there is in everything; 
Returning seasons bring 
A book from which we sing 
Praises to God. 
This day new thoughts awake; 
Let us arise and make 
A new attempt. 
To live in sympathy 
With nature, pure and free, 
And closer draw to Thee, 
Oh, nature’s God. 
Once more hail, Arbor day; 
Winter has had its sway, 
And now is past. 
The woods and hills give voice, 
To Arbor day—their choice; 
Let all the earth rejoice 
That spring has come. 
E. A. Murphy: 
THE APPLE TREE. 
(For Recitation.) 

Some praise the oak with its branches of iron, 

That weathers the storms of a century through, 


‘delays are 





From Through the Year, Book II, By permission of the 
Publishers, Silver, Burdett & Co, 


And still seems as fresh as when, only a sapling, 


It stood in spring garments all verdant and new. 


Am some praise the laurel, whose green ‘boughs 


o'ershadow 
The foreheads of poets and nobles and braves; 


And some the chaste willow, so gracefully drooping, 


That sweeps in sad beauty o'er tear-hallowed 
graves, 


And some the green cedar of Lebanon ‘honor, 


So noble a tree and so worthy of fame, 
Which the wisest of monarchs tin Israel once hal- 
lowed 
A temple to build to Jehovah's great name. 
But let me ‘to a tree of more humble pretensions, 
Though none the less useful, give honor in verse; 


The tree of the household, the pride of the orchard— 


The apple tree’s praises I fain would rehearse. 


The sweet blooming apple tree, motherly apple tree; 


What a rich burden in autumn it bears; 
Not like the pine or the ash or the cedar, 
Lifting their fruitless tops up toward the stars, 
jut spreading so widely its well laden branches 
With fruit for man’s using, all humbly it stands, 
And ‘asks but for hearts that are filled with thanks- 
giving 
For the gifts it brings forth from heaven’s bounti- 
ful hands. 
Come, join with me then in the apple tree’s praises, 
So worthy, and yet how neglected in song! 
While the rose, charming only by perishing beauty, 
Is sung by all poets, extolled by each tongue. 
Yet the apple tree’s bloom jis as lovely in springtime 
And sweet as the rose that the poets extol; 
While the rosebush, in view of ‘the fruit laden or- 
chard, 
In autumn stands lone and neglected by all. 
TD. H. Howard in Arbor Day Manual. 
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THE FIELD LARK’S DAY. 





BY WILLIAM VINCENT BYARS. 
Three small eggs in a field lark’s nest! 
Tell, if you please, does heaven love best 
These or the crab tree’s delicate scent 

In which spring’s secret soul is blent! 

In every egg is a silent strain 

Of song as sweet as the glad refrain 

The field lark sings in the morning hours 
When dewdrops quicken the wild crab’s flowers 
To an odorous rapture of faint perfume— 
The unsung song of earth's soul in bloom! 





BIRDS HAVE NESTS. 


From Geographical Nature Studies. By permission of 
the Publishers, American Book Co. 


In every egg is a singer's soul— 

A perfect part of a perfect whole, 

Unborn, yet full of the quickening life 
With which all earth and ‘heaven are rife 
When wild crab’s odors and lark’s notes rise 
In harmony unseen but not unknown, 
Where love creative has its throne! 

Three small eggs in the crab tree’s’shade 

In a secret nest that love has made! 

Small are they, yet he whose verse 

Their mystery should well rehearse 

Would tell the tale of the universe! 

Then as we turn from the hidden nest, 

Tell, if you please, does heaven love best 
The field lark’s eggs or the wild crab’s scent 
In which spring’s secret soul is blent! 


PLANT A TREE. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Ile who plants a tree 
Plants a hope. 
tootlets up through fibers bindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
So man's life must climb 
Irom the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 
He who plants a tree 
Plants a joy; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality, 
Beautiful and strong, 
‘lo whose shelter throng 
Creatures blithe with song. 
If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee. 
He who plants a tree 
Ue plants peace, 
Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Salm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants youth. 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach tthe ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul tis immortality. 


He who plants a tree 
He plants love. 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see, 

Gifts that grow are best; 

ILands that bless are blest; 

Vlant; life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


This beautiful poem is well worthy of being plant- 
ed in the ‘hearts of the children. It contains many 
lessons that should be impressed upon them. If it 
is too long to be committed by all, it will make a 
capital class exercise, letting each pupil recite a 
verse. 

HISTORICAL TREES—TOLD IN RHYME. 
All: 
One by one we are turning 
The leaves of ‘Time’s dusty book, 
And wonderful legends are written 
Of each storied page we look. 
Legends of Indian warfare, 
Of crossing the trackless sea, 
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Of hunger and cold endured by all, 
lor the sake of being free. 
‘Nar back when the world was younger 
The Romans, ‘the stories say, 
When some wonderful thing had happened 
With a white stone marked the day. 
But instead of a stone for remembrance, 
We mark by a tall green tree, 
Full many a great event that’s passed 
Since the Mayflower crossed the sea. 
First Child: 
So looking adown the centuries 
To those early frontier days, 
And ancient Philadelphia 
With its quaint old Quaker ways. 
I see ‘neath the sachem’s elm tree, 
Penn and his plumed and fearless band, 
And the plumed and painted warriors 
Around him on ev’ry hand. 
Second Child: 
Here he called the Indian ‘brothers 
And treated them like men, 
And none of the Indians ever broke 
That treaty made with Fenn. 
Third Child: 
And even the British foemen 
Respected that ancient tree, 
And placed a guard to protect it 
Irom their hireling soldiery. 
Fourth Child: 
But ere another century 
Had been told above its head, 
A strong wind swept above it, 
And the ancient elm lay dead. 
Still ‘the mother tells to her children 
As they climb upon her knee, 
Of the treaty of sixteen eighty-two, 
Beneath the old elm tree. 
All: 

This tree was blown down in 1810 and proved by 
its rings to be 283 years old. A large part of it was 
sent to the members of Penn's family and ithe re 
Mainder was made into ‘boxes, chairs, etc. 
Fifth Child: 

Once when in England's stately halls, 
A new king wore the royal crown, 
And one with chains for liberty 
Sailed o'er the sea to Boston town. 
hroughout the land where’er was heard 
The measured tread of soldiers’ feet, 
In all New England's colonies, 
The people’s hearts as one heart beat. 
And when the haughty leader came, 
Then every slumb’ring patriot woke, 
And they hid Connecticut's charter 
In the heart of a hollow oak. 


Sixth Child: 
But when old England changed fF r king 





It was taken from out the tree, 
And Hartford's charter oak became 
The symbol of liberty. 
All: 

The Vice-President’s chair at Washington is made 
from the charter oak, which was blown down in 
1856. 

Seventh Chiid: 
We've all of us heard of the stamp act, 
And Boston of sixty-five, 
And the meetings against taxation 
‘Neath ‘the old elm, then alive. 
And how one August morning, 
On a branch of that tree so green, 
The effigies of the governor 
And old Lord Bute were seen. 
The people crowded around them 
I'rom every part of the town, 
As they swung from the elm tree brauches 
Till the evening sun went down. 
Eighth Child: 
And when four more months of trouble 
Into the past had sped, 
The royal governor ‘neath that tree 
Ilis resignation read. 
Ninth Child: 
But at last the lawless soldiery 
Beneath the old elm stood, 
And Boston's liberty ‘tree 
Became the Briton’s firewood. 
All: 

This elm was cut down by the British in 1775. The 
soldiers used it for firewood and got fourteen cords 
from iit. zi 
Tenth Child: 

All over the land in sixty-five, 
In spite of king and crown, 
The liberty trees were springing up 
In every village and town. 
In Charleston, South Carolina, there was one, 
‘Twas a great live oak, 
There it stood till in seventeen-eighty 
It was burned by the British folk. 

All: 

The Declaration of Independence was read and 
meetings were held under this tree. In 1780 it was 
cut down ‘and burned by the British. 

Eleventh Child. 

When the stamp act had been repealed 
On Norwich’s oak so green, 

On the topmost branch of the stately tree 
A Phrygian cap was seen. 

All: 

When the stamp act was repealed the people 
erected a tent under oak spreading branches and 
encouraged each other to resist all acts of oppres- 
sion. 























Twelfth Child: 
And Washington in seventy-five, 
*’Neath Cambridge’s elm tree came, 
To take command of the army, 
’*Mid the people’s loud acclaim. 
Thirteenth Child. 
And still on the green at Cambridge 
The old tree stands to-day, 
Though rebel and tory long ago, 
To dust have mouldered away. 
All: 

This famous elm is still standing. It is also cele- 
brated as the one under which Whitefield preached. 
All: 

So to-day as we turn from the present 
To the dusty past we see 
How many a great and noble deed 
Is marked by a famous tree. 
—Lizzie M. Hadley in Arbor Day Manual. 





THE PLEA FOR THE TREES. 





FOR SEVEN PUPILS. 





The Beech. 
Oh, leave this barren spot to me! 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree! 
Thrice twenty summers I have seen 
The sky grow bright, the forest green; 
And many a wintry wind have stood 
In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 
since childhood tin my pleasant bower 
First spent its sweet and sportive hour, 
And on my trunk’s surviving frame 
Carved many a long forgotten name. 
As love’s own altar honors me, 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree! 
The Maple. 
Iam the maple. 

O come this way 

On a hot July day, 
If my worth you would know; 

For wide and deep 

Is the shade I keep, 
Where cooling breezes blow. 
The Hickory. 
When the autumn comes around, 
Rich, sweet nuts will then be found 
Covering thickly all the ground 

Where my boughs are spread, 
Ask the boys that visit me, 
Full of happiness and glee, 
If they’d mourn the hickory tree 

Were it felled and dead. 
The Oak. 
I am the oak, the king of the trees, 
Calmly I rise and spread by slow degrees; 
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Three centuries I grow; and three I stay 
Supreme in state; and in three more decay. 


The Elm. 

Each morning, when thy waking eyes first see, 

Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, 

Here sits the robin, on the old elm trea, 

And with such stirring music fills the ear, 

Thou mightst forget that life had pain or fear, 

And feel again as thou wast wont to do, 

When hope was young and joy and life itself were 

new 

The Hemlock. 

I am the hemlock. 

I shake the snow on the ground below, 
Where the fiowers safely sleep; 

And all night long, though winds blow strong, 
A careful watch I keep. 

The Willow. 

I am the willow. 

Listen! in my breezy moan 

You can hear an undertone; 

Through my leaves come whispering low, 

Faint, sweet sounds of long ago. 

Many a mournful tale of old 

Heartsick man to me has told; 

Gathering from my golden bough 

Leaves to cool his burning brow. 

Many a swanlike song to me 

Hath been chanted mournfully; 

Many a lute its last lament 

Down my moonlight stream hath sent. 





SOME THINGS FOR A BOY TO LEARN. 

To walk. 

To swim. 

To make a fire. 

To be punctual. 

To throw straight. 

To hang up his hat. 

To close a door quietly. 

To wipe his boots on the mat. 

To read aloud when requested. 

To help his mother or his sister. 

To go up or down stairs quietly. 

To remove his hat upon entering a house. 

To treat the girls so well that they will all wish 
he was their brother. ; 





Tis coming, ‘tis coming, the beautiful spring; 

The flowers will blosSom, the gay birds will sing, 
And drunk with the beauty and balm of the rose, 
We'll remember no longer the winter’s chill snows. 





Necessity is the mother of invention, and she isn’t 
a very indulgent parent. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 








From the Lakeside Classics, published by Ains- 
worth & Co., Chicago 

The life of Coleridge, except his early manhood, 
yields little but sorrow in the reviewing. He was 
a dreamy, introspective child, “born old,” without 
any taste for the outdoor sports natural to his 
years, his only amusement being books and the act 
ing out of scenes either real or imagined Ile says 
of himself: ‘Alas, I had all the simplicity, all the 
docility of the child, but none of the child’s habits. 
I never thought as a child—never had the language 
of a child.” 

The first eight years of his life he was instructed 
at home. In his ninth year his first sorrow came, 
the death of his dearly loved father and instructor. 
In his 11th year, already a poet, he entered the 
“Blue Coat” school, where he remained till he was 


18. Charles Lamb, his schoolmate and lifelong 
friend, gives us this picture of him: “Lllow have I 


seen the casual passer through the cloisters stand 


still, entranced with admiration (while weighed 


the disproportion between the speech and the garb 
of the young Mirandula), to hear thee unfold in thy 
deep and sweet intonations the mysteries of Iam- 
blichus or Plotinus (for even in those days ‘thou 
waxedst not pale at such philosophic draughts), or 
reciting Homer in the Greek, or Pindar, while the 
walls of the old Grey Friars re-echoed with the ac- 
cents of the inspired charity boy.” 

He showed his precocity not so much by his 


scholarship, nor even by his youthful verses, which 
were of unusual merit, as by his speculative turn 
of mind. 

Of his university days we know little. He read 
much, but his reading was desultory and uneven; 
he won a gold medal for a Greek ode on the slave 
trade; his room was the rendezvous of the ardent 
young spirits of the college, fired with the burning 
topic of the French revolution and with zeal for 
political reform. Lovell and Seward and Burnett 
were of the aah but Coleridge was the center and 
heart of it all, fascinating them with his wonderful 
voice and grace of manner, and copious and elo- 
quent flow of language. 

The escapade of his college life is not well under- 
stood. One explanation is disappointment in love; 
another, despondency over debts; his natural dis- 
quietude of mind might be offered as a_ third. 
Whatever the cause, the circumstances are these: 
He came up to London with a slender purse and, 
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<= From The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, by permission 
of Ainsworth & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 

after a few days was compelled, through sheer 
want, to enlist as a private in ties Fifteenth Light 
Dragoons, under the name of Silas ‘Titus Comber- 
back, a name he considered appropriate because of 
his poor horsemanship. A Latin quotation betrayed 
his probable disguise. The matter was investigat- 
ed. His discharge was obtained, and after four 
months’ service he returned to Cambridge. 

In June of 1794 he met Southey, whose lifelong 
friendship was an important influence in the life of 
both. In the same year Southey introduced him to 
Lovell, the brother-in-law of his future wife. He 
also met Cottle, his first publisher. 

Coleridge and Southey and Lovell, in a spirit of 
fun, conceived the idea of writing a joint drama, to 
be called “The Fall of Robespierre.”’ Lovell was to 
write the first act, Southey the second, Coleridge 
the third and last. Lovell’s was discarded as in- 
harmonious with Southey’s; Coleridge’s character- 
istically was not done. So Southey rewrote the 
first, Coleridge finished the third. Curiously 
enough, it is usually included in Coleridge’s poems. 

The next project which engaged the young enthu- 
siasts was the founding of a model republic on the 
banks of the Susquehanna. Twenty-eight mem- 
bers were secured, but they were a penniless lot, 
and to raise funds Coleridge and Southey gave each 
a course of lectures in Bristol. But they brought in 
but little money, and Southey, the leader, departing 
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to Spain in search of health, Coleridge, whose emo- 
tions soon cooled, threw up the matter in disgust 
and the whole scheme of pantisocracy was finally 
abandoned. 

Previous to this, however, Coleridge had married 
Sara Fricker, thus fulfilling one of the conditions of 
membership in the new scheme, a second condition 
being an agreement to labor two hours a day, the 
rest of the time to be occupied with literary work. 
The Misses Fricker had more than done their part. 
One was already the wife of Lovell, another was 
engaged to Southey, a third had now become Mrs. 
Coleridge; but a fourth had refused Burnett, re- 
marking that if he was in such a hurry for a wife 
he might look elsewhere. 

Coleridge withdrawing from his lectureship, re- 
tired to Clevedon to spend his honeymoon. Here 
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From The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, by permission 
of Ainsworth & Co., Publishers, Chicago. 

he spent some of the quietest and most contented 
days of his troubled life. Here he wrote: 


“Low was our pretty cot; our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn, 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air, 

Our myrtles blossomed; and across the porch 
Thick jasmines twined; the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 

It was a spot which you might aptly call 

The Valley of Seclusion!’ 


Here he revised the poems he had up to this com- 
posed, and in the spring of 1797 they were publish- 


ed by his friend Cottle, who gave him 30 guineas 
for the copyright. The work was a collection of 
odes, sonnets, invocations and a more imposing 
poem, “Religious Musings,” passages of which are 
almost Miltonic in grandeur of thought, in verbal 
construction and sonorousness. 

“There is one mind, one omnipresent mind, omnific, 

His most holy name is Love,— 

Truth of subliming import!—with the which 

Who feeds and saturates his constant soul, 

He from his small particular orbit flies 

With bliss outstarting! from himself he flies, ' 

Stands in the sun and with no partial gaze, 

Views all creation; and he loves it all, 

And blesses it, and calls it very good! 

This is indeed 'to dwell with the Most High! 

The cherubs and the trembling seraphim 

Can press no nearer to the Almighty throne.” 

But Coleridge’s restless spirit could not long be 
content; stirring events drew him away from his 
quiet life: 

“Was it right, 
While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 
That I should dream away the entrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pamp’ring the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use!’’ 

He chose journalism as the medium of his propa- 
ganda of liberty. The paper was called the Watch- 
man and in order to avoid the stamp act was issued 
every eighth day. It lived but through ten num- 
bers, as might have been expected from the pecu- 
liarity of its issue and the heaviness of its contents. 

Freed from editorial work, Coleridge retired to 
Stowey, entering upon the happiest and most satis- 
factory period of his life. He revised his poetical 
works, discarding some poems and adding new 
ones. He was visited by the Lambs and by 
Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy. The Words- 
worths were so charmed with him that they re- 
moved to Nether Stowey for the sole purpose of be- 
ing near him. The attraction was mutual and on 
Wordsworth’s part at least, strong and enduring. 
The two young men became inseparable compan- 
ions, taking daily rambles among the Quantock 
hills and discussing their theories in regard to the 
province and expression of poetic thought. Their 
close and sympathetic observation of the beauties 
of nature suggested to them what Coleridge called 
“the two cardinal points of poetry.” That as the 
accidents of light and shade, of sunlight and moon- 
light, over a familiar landscape, make the poetry 
of nature, so in literature a series of poems might 
be written to correspond; one, the incidents and 
agents to be, in part at least, supernatural, the in- 
terest growing out of the dramatic truth of the 
emotions which naturally accompany such litera- 
ture; the other, the incidents and agents to be 
chosen from ordinary life—the life of any village or 
hamlet where there is a meditative and feeling 
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mind to seek after them or notice them when they 
present themselves. The romantic or supernatural 
section was assigned to Coleridge, while Words- 


worth was to take the realistic, “to give the charm 





From The Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, by permission 
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of novelty to things of every day.” “Lyrical Bal- 
lads” was the result, the “Ancient Mariner’ ‘the 
notable illustration of Coleridge’s theory. 

During his two years’ stay at Stowey Coleridge 
wrote in addition to the “Ancient Mariner,’ which 
is considered the best of his poetical works, the first 
part of “Christabel,” which he considered his mas- 
terpiece; “Hymn on Chamouni,” full of lofty and 
beautiful thought; “Ode to France,” which Shelley 
pronounced the best ode in the English language; 
and “Kubla Khan,” a fragment written from the 
recollection of a dream. The first and last are fine 
examples of the metrical harmony of which Cole- 
ridge was a master. The second part of “Christa- 
bel” was not written until 1800, It is inferior to the 
first part, but contains ‘the lines which Coleridge 
considered the best he had ever written. 

“Lyrical Ballads” was published in the fall of 
1798 and immediately Coleridge, accompanied by 
the two Wordsworths,- went to Germany—Coleridge 
to “complete his education,” as he said, by ‘the 
study of the German language and philosophy. He 
remained abroad a year, coming back full of the 


old enthusiasm and large literary projects for the 
future. 





Then the tragedy of his life began. He had from 
boyhood been a sufferer from rheumatism and dys- 
pepsia. To allay the pain recourse was made to 
opium. "The old story is again re-written. Weak 
willed by nature, Coleridge soon became addicted to 
the regular use of the drug, and in the pathetic 
lines in his “Ode to Dejection,” written less than 
two years after his return from Germany, he epit- 
omizes what life has been to him and what it has 
become, his only resource, what he called his 
“mental disease:” 

“There was a ‘time when, though my path was rough, 

This joy within me dallied with distress, 
And all misfortunes were but as stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness; 
And fruits and foliage not my own seemed mine. 
But now afflictions bow me down to earth; 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth, 
But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. 

For not to think of what I needs must feel, 

But to be still and patient, all I can; 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man— 

This was my sole resource, my only plan; 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul.” 


’ 


The “shaping spirit of imagination’ was indeed 
suspended. ‘The creative period of Coleridge’s lit- 
erary life had passed away. His study in Germany 
bore fruit in a most excellent translation of Wal- 
lenstein, the best of his dramas; but from 1802 to 
1816 we have but a broken record of occasional lec- 
tures, of fitful newspaper work, of the flaring up 
of the old genius in the old self delusion of huge 
plans for the future, of disappearances from the 
ken of faithful friends. 

Persuaded at last that he could not conquer the 
habit alone, Coleridge in 1816 became an inmate of 
the home of Mr. Gillman, a London physician, ex- 
pecting his stay to be temporary, but he remained 
there till his death in 1834. These 18 years were 
by ‘no means fruitless. The judicious care of Mr. 
Gillman, the regular habits enforced, the wise and 
loving espionage, restored to a great extent the 
giant intellect. The creative faculty was dead, in- 
deed dead; but the wonderful author of the “An- 
cient Mariner” had become the first great critic of 
Shakespeare, and it may be there is no second. 

In his “Biographia Literaria” he expounds with 
great clearness the doctrine of the “Lake School,” 
of which Wordsworth was the great head. He 
compiled his “Literary Remains;” he wrote “Aids 
to Reflection,” the best known of his prose works; 
he elaborated the plan of his magnum opus, “The 
History of Philosophy,” with an immense sweep 
from Pythagoras to Locke. His “Table Talk,” com- 
piled after his death, is full of delightful and stim- 
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ulating thought, for among the great conversation- 
alists Coleridge stands without a peer. All this lit- 
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erary work, his later lectures, the friendship and 
honor, and admiration of that younger circle of lit- 
erary workers raised him to something of his old 
position, and he made his exit from what was to 
him life’s troubled stage with dignity. 

Coleridge seems a literary Titan, reckless and 
prodigal of the rich material of which he was mas- 
ter, fashioning now this, now that, as the fancy 
seized him, completing nothing, tantalizing us by 
forcing us to see in the light of what he could do, 
how little he had done. But he had that worst of 
all heritages, a weak will, and genius seems always 
subject to strange vicissitudes. 

“Oh let him pass: he hates him 


Who would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


JOTS AND JINGLES. 





BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK. 





Too many souls meet failure and distress 
All on account of lack of thoroughness. 
Good character a sure foundation is; 
Let man but build on this, success is his. 





Push, perseverance and discretion combined can 
conquer the universe. 


The meadows broad, of nature are the prose; 
A poem is each flower that therein grows. 





Fight hard and long, when’er to fight you must; 
But ever to your foe be fair and just. 





*Tis now the Representative 
Constructs his little bill; 
And practices upon a speech, 

His auditors to thrill. 





The Spanish Cervera had, 
And Cuba had her Blanco; 
They met defeat as it was mete, 
As will rash Aguinaldo. 





We'll forgive the cruel winter 
For its: bluster and its blow, 
For the beauty that he gives us 
In the sunshine on the snow. 


The past a field of memory is; 
Hone makes the future bright; 
To-day holds tasks; then labor well 
E’er comes the long, dark night. 





One’s body must go whither his feet takes him. 
The feet, however, are the servants of the will. 
Guide, then, thy feet in paths of honor that thy 
body may not be brought to shame. 


Sniiles cost no money, but they clothe the wearer 
with beauty, they feed hungry hearts with comfort 
and envelope the mental world in sunshine. 





If the stars don’t shine by night time, 
And the sun don’t shine by day, 

Breathe not sad sighs for the wind will rise 
And blow the clouds away. 





The capitalist may own the land, 
But the sky, with its beautiful blue, 

The song of the birds, the balm on the air, 
And the sunshine belong all to you, 





A swift horse means a short journey. 
Olean, N. Y. 





The Perry Pictures advertised on page 4 are real 
works of art, and may well adorn any school or home. 
If you send for a set you will not be disappointed. 
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AN OLD SONG EVENING. 


BY MRS. C. A. COATS. 


Do you wish to raise a fund for your school li- 
charity? An “Old Song Hven- 


ing” will be sure to prove a success. It may be 


brary or for some 


gotten up as the chief feature of an en 
varied by 


ertainment 
recitations, tableaux, dialogues, ete., or 
as a specialty. 

chil- 
ople love 
isually un- 


If possible have all of the singing ne ‘by 


dren dressed in appropriate costumes, 1 


to hear children sing because they can 
word woken and 


derstand every as distinctly as if s] 


because of their interest in the children’ them- 
selves. 

An accompaniment to the songs may played on 
2 piano concealed from view, but the playing must 


be very soft. All of the music should rendered 


low that the full effect of the children’ ‘es may 
be given. Suggestions are given for a number of 


songs, but any others may be used e univer- 
sal favorites: 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
Tiave the solos rendered by a rl dressed 
large flag. 


ehind the 


young g 





as the Goddess of Liberty, carrying a 
The chorus should be sung by a qua 
scenes, 

OLD OAKEN BUCKET 

Sung by a boy dressed as a farmer, shirt sleeves 
rolled up, barefooted, big straw hat, ete. He car 
ries a rake or pitchfork The 
well can be made out of old weatherbeaten boards. 
possible. The 
bucket should have traces of moss upon it and look 
old and dark. When he reaches the line 
bucket the boy should rest.his hand upon 

ROCK-A-BYE, BABY. 

A little girl attired like a middle aged lady sits 
sewing and singing while she rocks ar ldfashion- 
ed cradle containing a large doll. Another little girl 
dressed like a grandmother, 
tacles, sits near by in an oldfashioned rocker, with 
a big Bible open upon her lap. She joins in the 
The chorus should be sung by a quartet behind the 


over his shoulder. 
Hlave an oldfashioned well sweep if 


about the 


wearing cap and spec- 


chorus with the mother, as if unconscious of sing- 


ing. 


DEATIL SONG OF THE INDIAN WARRIOR. 


Have a boy dressed in all the finery, paint, feath- 
ers and scalps of an Indian chief. He should be 
armed with hatchet and bow and arrows. There 
are some persons in almost every neighborhood 


who 
lend them. The song suggests the 


who possess some Indian relics or trappings 
will cheerfully 


surroundings. 


COMING THROUGH THE RYI 


a girl dressed in Scotch plaid and wear- 


A few bunches of rye or 


Sung by 
ing a Tam O'Shanter. 
similar grain placed in tiny shocks on ‘the floor will 


add to the effect. 


SUWANEE RIVER. 


A boy dressed as a very aged negro, leans upon a 


cane to support his tottering steps as he sings with 


bowed head and tremulous voice. 
THE GIPSEY’S 


The curtain 


$s WARNING. 


rises showing a well dressed youth 


kneeling before a pretty young girl seated in a 
rocker, offering her a bouquet. A young girl, a bru- 
nette, enters and sings the song. She should wear 
a short red skirt, waist fancifully decorated, bright 


colored shawl for head dress and a_ profusion of 
jewelry. The words will suggest the proper atti- 


tudes, etc. 
THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 


a table on which is a teapot, cup and saucer. She 


strokes as 


highly 


a cat in her arms which she 
shrill, 


should hold 


she sings. <A falsetto voice will be 


effective. 
AULD LANG SYNE. 


This should be rendered by a quartet of boys, 


dressed as old men of the last century, sitting 


round a table on which 3s a pitcher or punch bowl, 


glasses, pipes, apples and chess board. At the close 
they should shake hands and leave the 


ferent directions. 


stage in dif- 

ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE. 

Sung by a lively boy dressed as Uncle Sam. The 

words will suggest appropriate gestures, etc 
ANCY LEE. 

Sung by a boy in sailor costume, which can be 
copied from pictures. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 

A girl dressed in deep mourning kneels by an 
empty cradle with hands clasped as ‘if in prayer. 
Just at the close a little child dressed in white, 
Wings, representing an angel, 
arms outstretched 
head as if in benediction. 
tableau.) 


with 
and 
mother’s 


quietly enters 


stands with over the 


(This makes a_ lovely 
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THE WEARING OF THE GREEN; OR, PAT 
MALLOY. 

By a boy in Irish costume. A littl® dance at the 
close will be effective. Let green be the prominent 
color and the pipe and “‘shillalah” be conspicuous. 

ANNIE LAURIE, 

Sung by a boy nicely dressed like a young man of 

a century ago will prove effective. 
AMERICA. 

A full chorus sung by girls dressed in our national 
colors, wearing liberty caps and boys carrying 
flags. 

TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND. 

Sung by two or more boys “in blue.” Have a 
small tent if possible and the usual accoutrements 
of the soldier. 

DIXIE. 

At the top of a cotton bale or its imitation a dusky 
damsel sits listening to the strains of a banjo pick- 
ed by her darkey suitor. Try to have the costumes 
such as were worn by slaves before the war. 

THE WATCH ON THE RHINE. 

If possible have this sung in German by children 
in German costumes. You will be repaid for all the 
trouble you take to accomplish this. 

WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 

Sung by a coquettish little girl who trips or 
dances about as she sings. 

A SERENADE—STARS .-OF THE SUMMER 
NIGHT. , 

This should be sung by a tall, graceful boy who 
pretends to accompany himself on the guitar or 
mandolin. He should wear a gay. Spanish cloak 
and plumed hat, knee pants and stockings laced 
with gold ribbons. A pair of shutters are to be set 
up to represent the window. Have a lamp burning 
behind it. A few tubs of palm or pine will aid in 
the arrangement of this scene. 

BUY A LITTLE TOY. 

Sung by a little girl in Swiss costume. Short 
skirt, laced bodice, apron and cap. She should 
carry a little basket of trinkets. 

BILLY BOY. 

A duet sung by a boy and girl dressed as very 
green country folk. 

MARSEILLES HYMN. 


Sung in French by a girl dressed in red. 
JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 


Have two children dressed to represent an old. 
time English couple, the girl doing the singing. 


THE HARP THAT. ONCE THROUGH TARA’S 
HALL. 

Sung by a girl dressed in green or in white decor- 

ated with green paper shamrock. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 

Have a boy and girl dressed to represent an old 
couple. Seated between them holding each by the 
hand is a boy representing a travel stained, dusty 
wanderer, whose stick and bundle lie at his feet, 
sings the song. Have a good chorus sung by those 
concealed behind the scenes. Repeat softly. 

Madison, lll, February 10, 1899. 

READING. 
BY LINA L. PATTERSON. 





Reading, by far the most important study in the 
school curriculum, is often the most neglected. 

What is more pleasing than to listen to a well 
modulated voice redding a selection from some 
classical author? The thought is clearly expressed 
and you see and feel as the author saw and felt. 
The reader understands the different emotions of 
the writer and expresses them by means of voice. 
On the other hand, what is more disgusting than to 
listen to the same selection read in a dull, monot- 
onous tone? The fine thought and feeling are lost 
and the monotone expresses nothing. 

What is the cause of the difference between the 
two readers? Difference in teaching is the only an- 
swer. The former was taught to get the thought 
from the subject matter read and naturally gave 
the intonation required; the latter doubtless was 
not taught reading in its truest sense, but word 
pronouncing. 

I would not decry pronunciation, as it is of the ut- 
most value, but it is secondary to the teaching of 
reading. The definition of reading itself proves 
this. “Reading is gaining thought from the printed 
page,” or another, “Reading is an interpretation of 
the thought of the author.” 

The very first sentence that a child reads should 
be an expression of some thought. As the first les- 
son is invariably about the proverbial cat, we must 
make the word cat mean something or else it is 
time thrown awny. If the child has not seen a eat, 
show it one, or at least the picture of one. 

The pronunciation of new words in the successive 
lessons should be incidentally but emphatically 
taught. Silent reading should be used to gain the 
thought; then require the child to express it in his 
own words, after which in the language of the text. 

This method will apply equally well to the pri- 
mary or grammar grades. In this article I can only 
give what is applicable to general ciasses—space 
will not permit of the details. 
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Frequently in this method a small, unimportant 
word may be changed or omitted. If you are using 
good text books it will be a mere wasie of time to 
attempt to improve the language, therefore call at- 
tention to the omission. Be careful not to place so 





much stress om this as to make the pupil-self con- 
scious. If you do his next sentence and thought 
will be ruined, as he will have concentrated his 
mind on the words ard the thought will be lost. 
With the average pupil a few kindly hints will 
make him sutliciently careful and the fault will be 
corrected. Should a tendency be to make the omis- 
sions too frequent, firmly persist in your criticisms 
until accurate expression is obtained 

Choose text books with reference to their subject 
matter. After several years in this work | find that 
children are sensible to the difference between good 
and poor selections. Allow ‘the pupils to “pick out 
pieces.” Seven cases out of ten will select a stand- 
ard author. This also applies to younger as well 
as older pupils. 

Allow me to illustrate with a known case. Two 
sisters of 8 and 5 were entertaining themselves by 
playing school. The older could read very nicely 
and was fond of reading aloud. On this as many 
previous occasions she was reading to her sister, 
who was not yet in school. She was reading a sim- 
ple childish story of the rippling brook in the mead- 
ow. The younger listened very patiently for some 
time. Finally she interrupted by saying: ‘Don't 
read any more of that; read about Mr. Longfellow.” 
The older immediately acquiesced and they were 
soon deeply interested in the story of the boyhood 
of our revered poet. Later when the eyes of the 
older became weak so she was not allowed to read 
much their older brother read to both. Seldom did 
they spend an hour in reading that he was not re- 
quested to read “Paul Revere’s Ride.” The spirit 
of the poem found an echo in their hearts and they 
were never tired of listening to the wonderful story 
of the time of freedom’s birth. 

These are only two of the many cases which 
might be cited. Then let us give the children good 
mental food instead of the trash so often found in 
school readers. 

It might be said that our text book authors are 
awakening to this fact. Many more selections 
from standard works are found in the texts than 
formerly aud more in some series than in others. 

We wish to keep the hearts and minds of the 
children pure. No better way is known ‘than ‘to 
teach them how to read and what. One of the 
proudest moments in my life was when a girl of 15 
came to the desk to say good bye and also said: “I 
thank you for teaching me how to read and to en- 
joy reading good books.” 


The importance of the “how” is paraniount, If the 
boy or girl has not the ability to form the aental 
pictures and obtain the thought of what he reads, 
he will not long be interested in his book. One does 
not need to be a platform elocutionist to be able to 
read. Many a reader sees and feels more than can 
be expressed by mere gestures, 

The “what” is not so ditlicult. Our literature fur 
nishes abundance for old and young. There are few 
children who are not charmed by the tales of Haw- 
thorne or the descriptions of Irving. The songs of 
our beloved Whittier and Longfellow have = sung 
themselves deep into the hearts of hundreds of boys 
and girls and we have noble men and women of 
high ideals as a result. With all this wealth, par- 
ent, teacher, can you say there is nothing for your 
boys and girls to read? You surely cannot. Then 
let us teach reading in its ‘truest, deepest sense and 
have noble minded men and women and in truth 
the greatest nation on the earth. 

Burton, O., February 1, 1890. 

A BIT OF CONRPESSION AND A WORD OF 
WARNING. 





BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 





A few weeks ago IL was waited upon by a man 
who looked like a gentleman and who wished to get 
from me, because of my acquaintance with the 
city, the names of people who were out of work in 
order ‘to offer them employment. Lasked him what 
the character of the employment was, and he said 
it was to travel and secure canvassers for books, 
1 remarked that canvassing was a fine art and I 
did not believe ‘he could hire canyassers, much less 
people to train canvassers, from the people whom I 
knew. He said that by his method of training a 
person in a few days could learn to do the work; 
that there was no risk connected with it: that the 
firm by whom he was employed paid $40 for the 
first month's services, etc. In response to ‘his im- 
portunities I gave him the naines of certain people 
whom IL knew to be out of employment. 

I have since learned that I did not get from nim 
the entire plan of operations. It seems that he goes 
to people who are out of employment and paints the 
business which he offers in such rosy colors that 
they are persuaded to sign a contract to work for 
the firm for a period of one month, for so many 
hours a day, and as a guarantee of good faith to de- 
posit $7.50. A lawyer tells me that the canvasser 
and probably the firm behind him live upon these 
forced contributions from poor people, and that the 
scheme is so barefaced a form of robbery that I 
ought to have detected it at sight. Thinking, how- 
ever, that other superintendents may be as simple 
as myself, I write this confession as a word of 
warning, 

School superintendents and ministers are con- 
stantly solicited to give their indorsement to 
schemes of all kinds. It is true there are many 
zood things that should be indorsed and encourag: 
ed, but et every one be sure that there is no hidden 
scheme for imposing upon others before he places 
his name to any recommendation.—Ed. 
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Children’s Corner. 








A LESSOW ON HONESTY. 





In giving a Jesson on honesty pri- 
mary children must first be taught 
what is meant by this term. Ask all 
who have seen a tall man to raise 
their hands; then those who have seen 
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When ‘they see him; if the dresses in 
a different way from other people or 
walks differently. Give all a chance 
to express themselves on this point, 
and very likely some child will bring 
out the true idea: 

An honest person is known by what 
he says and does. 

Teacher: “There are many ways in 
which one can be honest. Let me tell 


BOB AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


From Perry Pictures Co 


a short man, a negro, an Italian, a 
Talk with ‘the chil- 
dren about the special characteristics 


Pole, 2 Chinese. 


of each of ‘these peoples until all know 
how they recognize them. Then ask 


how many know an honest person 





. Malden, Mass 


you one way.” It’s a story about 
BOB AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 
“What in the world!” said grandma 

Leslie. Bob was just coming round 


the corner with both pockets bulging 
out as if they would Durst. When he 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is of the greatest value as 
a Tonicand Vitalizer where 
the system has’ become 
debilitated by exhaustive 
illness. 


{specially recommend- 
ed for the relief of nervous- 
ness and exhaustion so 
common with the grip 
patient. Pleasant to take. 


For Sale by Druggists. 














saw urandma he started back, but 
she called him to her, and said in 
her cheery tones—Bob always declared 
she was the jolliest grandma in the 
world—‘Well, Bob, what have we 
here?” 

Very slowly the boy began to unload 
his pockets. He didn’t look up for he 
knew what grandma would say. When 
there ‘was quite a pile of hickory nuts 
in her lap and more on the little stand 
by her side, Bob began to explain. 

“You see, grandma, Mrs. Ware has 
such a lot of ’em on her tree. And 
she can’t pick ’em up, an old lady like 
her. And she couldn’t eat ’em any- 
Way, ’cause she hasn’t any ‘teeth. 
An—” 

“And so my boy asked her if he 
could help himself, did he?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


——— 


Sore owes 
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Bob kept his eyes on the floor. He 
had been dreading this question. 

“Always tell the truth, my boy,” said 
grandma, and presently Bob owned up 
like a man. 

Show the picture of Bob and his 
grandmother to the children, and talk 
with them about it. 

Ask why Bob did not want to meet 
his grandmother when he was so fond 
of her; why he hung his head and 
dreaded her questions; how he came 
by the nuts in his pockets, and wheth 
er it was right for him to have them. 
Was he an honest boy in taking the 
nuts? In telling his grandmother 
about them? What ought he now to 
do with them? 

Teacher’ “Who would like to finish 
the story and tell us what Bob fin- 
ally did with the nuts?’ 

Get as many different ones in the 
‘class to end the story as you can, then 
bring out the main thoughts to be 

written on the board. 

An honest person never takes what 
does not belong to him. 

Teacher: “Bob had a good many 
taiks on honesty with grandma Les- 
lie after this, and when he went to 
school he was so careful never to take 
what belonged to anybody else that 
the children called him—what do you 
think ?—Honest Bob. 

“Would they have given him this 
name if he had borrowed some other 
boy’s pencil and kept it himself? If he 
had ever taken an apple out of some 
other child’s desk 
him? 

“Tell me all the ways you can think 
of for a boy to be honest. 
need to be honest, too? How can a 
girl be honest? 


when no one saw 


Do girls 


“There are other ways of being dis- 
honest, besides taking things which do 
no: belong to us. Let us see what 
some of them are.” 


THE TWO SLEDS. 


There were three boys and only two 
sleds, so they took turns in riding 
dewn the long hill. Kent and Ralsey 
went first, then Ralsey and Olin, then 
Olin and Kent. 


“Which boy gets the most rides?” 


said a man who was 
fun. 


watching the 


“Oh, we get just the same,” cried the 
boys in a chorus. “ *I'wouldn’t be fair 
any other way.” 

“Well, you boys are honest, that’s 
certain,” said the man. “Keep right 
on and you" make good men 
day.” 


some 
“kent and Ralsey were 
larger than Olin. Suppose they had 
rig 


riddcn more times than he.and left 


Teacher: 


the little fellow out because he wasu't 








SHROUGH THE YEAR: BOOKS 1 
2nd li. By Anna M. Clyde and ii}. 
lian Wallace. Square 12mos. 107 pp, 
and 110 pp. respectively. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. Introductory price, 
36 cents each. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, publishers, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 














From Through the Year, Book Il. By permission of the Publishers, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


big enough to help himself, would 


that have been fair play? Why not?’ 

Talk this story over with the class 
until they catch its spirit. Then write 
on the board: 

An honest person is always fair ir 
his play. 

An honest person never tries to get 
the better 
I’hys 


of anybody else.—School 
ology Journal. 


Poet—The poem I sent you, Mr. Ed- 
itor, contains the 
Editor—I know it, madam, 
and nobody shall ever find them out 
through me. 


deepest secrets of 
my soul. 


These delightful little books are in- 
tended for supplementary school read- 
ing for third and fourth year pupils, 


and for the home. They contain 
bright, attractive stories and poems 
that will readily correlate with the 


lessons in nature work, history and 
literature taught in elementary schools 
under the general head of “language 


lessons.” 


The topics selected are those which 
are most seasonable for the several di- 
visions of the calendar. Thus we fol- 
low, through the 
months, the life of the plant from ger- 
mination to seed-making; the life his- 


processions of 
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tory of the moth and butterfly; the his- 
tory of a little drop of water that 
“within the ocean lay,” through all its 
yaried changes into vapor, rain, hail, 
snow, ice, ete.; the winds and _ their 
work; also the work of the sun and 
rain; the appropriate history lessons 
clustering around the lives of the 
great men whose birthdays we eele- 
prate, as Lincoln and Washington; and 
the important national holidays of 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Decoration 
Day, Flag Day, ete. “The First 
Thanksgiving” affords opportunity for 
an interesting account of the Pilgrims; 
“The Story of Columbus” appears in 
the Month of October; and “The First 
Flag,” with its interesting description 
of how Betsy Ross made the first 
“Stars and Stripes,” appropriately ush- 
ers in Flag Day. Tus there is a 
strong patriotic flavor to the books, as 
well as an element of true liferary 
culture. Ethical principles are strong- 
ly enforced by simple and beautiful 
stories that make appeal to the chil- 
dren’s sense of right and honor. There 
is a ring to Phoebe Cary’s “Our He- 
roes” which will inspire the boys with 
true courage to meet the temptations 
of everyday life. “Do what you cu” 
is a good motto for all, and the Christ- 
mas stories are full of the blessedness 
of loving and giving. 

The selections are chiefly from the 
best standard authors, and include 
some charming poems, while the orig- 
inal articles are bright and crisp. Both 
books are beautifully illustrated, and 
attractively bound in buff cloth with 
a Gainty design. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 

with LOCAL. APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease ,and in order to cure it you must 
take internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts direct- 
ly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack med- 
icine. It was prescribed by one of the 
best physicians in this country for years, 
and is « regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined 
with the best blood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The per- 
fect combination of the two ingredients 
is what produces such wonderful results 
in curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 


free, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NATURE STUD- 
IES for Primary Work in Home Ge- 
ography. By Frank Owen Payne, M. 
Se. American Book Co., New York, 
‘Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Nature Study and Observation Work 
or Home Geography are the two stud- 
ies that are very closely related, and 
very naturally corellate. In this lit- 
tle book of 144 pages, Mr. Payne has 






iS i ; > 

FOXES HAVE DENS. 
very carefully arranged those lessons 
on the natural phenomena that should 
be taught to all the pupils of ithe lower 
grades. The various lessons are adapt- 
ed to the comprehension of the young: 
est pupils, and are sure to cultivave 
habits of accurate observation, and 
stimulate a desire for more knowledge 


PRAIRIE DOGS’ HOME 
These cuts are from Geographical Nature 
Study. 
and broader views of the world about 
us. ‘These lessons lead directly up 


to the point where formal geography 
begins. 

The language work in connection 
with the other lessons is a very im- 
portant feature of this book, and plain- 
ly indicates that the author is a prac- 
tical teacher and knows what will as- 
sist their teachers. ‘The work is pro- 
fusely illustrated with more thar one 
hundred beautiful half-tone cuts. By 
the kindness of the publishers we are 
permitted to use several in this issue, 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 

United States Patent Office has just 
issued a patent to B. IF. Stephens for 
a most wonderful and ingenious in- 
strument intended to resuscitate and 
maintain one’s sight. It is @aimed 
that as a remedial agent for the res- 
toration of impaired vision it stands 
supreme above all other known meth- 
ods or appliances. Bothersome specta- 
cles and eye glasses may be laid aside 
and discarded forever. It is claimed 
that the blood circulation is restored, 
thut the eye is re-moulded so that it 
will look, see and feel normal again. 
We have advertised this instrument, 
called the Ideal Sight Restorer, be- 
lieving it has true merit, and we wish 
all those in any way afflicted with 
poor eyesight would send for a_ de- 
scriptive illustrated pamphlet, which 
will be sent free by the Ideal Com- 
puny, 239 Broadway, New York. 
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"alginate 
C Literary Notes.x 


x 
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Hugh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier, 
is the title of a boy’s story by Beulah 
Marie Dix, which the Macmilkan Com 
pany will publish early in the spring. 
The time of Prince Rupert, who is a 
character in the story, is the period of 
the tale. The boy cavalier has been 
bred jn the Roundhead ‘household of 
his uncle, and orphaned, lonely and 
forlorn, breaks away under cover of 
night to join a cavalier schoolfellow. 
This little book by a new writer is 
in a charming style and preserves to 
unusual degree historic versimihitude 
Its atmosphere, its color and phrasing 
all belong to those great years in 
English history which witnessed the 
struggle between Cromwellian and 
Stuart forces, 

Jesus Delaney is the title of a nov 
el by Joseph Gordon Donnelly which 
will be published early in the spring by 
the Macmillan Company. It is a 
strange tragi-comedy and is related by 
aman who has made a fortune “on 
“*cehange” in Ohicago, and who, in 
flamed with missionary zeal, uses ‘his 
wealth to support a mission in Mexi 
co. While working down there his 
servant is the young convert Jesus Del 
aney. Delaney is a component of Span 
ish, Indian and Irish blood, and has 
been educated in a Northern college 
Art, emotion, love, burst the bonds 
which have been tied around him by 
the cold evangelical teaching, and his 
heredity proves too powerful for his 
religious environment. Incidentally a 
very interesting view is obtained of 
the relations between Catholic and 
Methodist missionaries in some parts 
of Mexico. 





An unpublished and very important 
letter of Daniel Webster appears in the 
March Scribner's, in Senator Hoar’s 
Reminiscences. It is the last anti 
slavery utterance of Webster, and is 
dated August 23. 1848, and addressed 
tto Hon. E. R. Hoar. 
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Princess and Maud—Tennvson. 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage—Byron. 
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Steps into the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
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Terms, per year, in OOOO ss scseconenscsncacs- $1.0 ART 


Single Copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is publishe 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions ca 
begin at any time. If you fail to get you 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, an 


TEACHERS 
etree 


U NIVE RSIT Y 
COLLEGE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION 
GRAMMAR 
PRIMARY 
KINDERGARTEN 
_—_____— MUSIC 


ImIVERSAL EDUCATION 


F> wwe syettv er ezroause) ©» 


cones aa) ELOCUTION 
PHYSICALTRAININ 
AGRICULTURE 

MECHANICS 

SCIENCES 
COMMERCIAL 
MANUAL TRAINING 


Entered at the post-office at St. Lom (omit 


Mo,, and admitted through the mails « 
second-class rates, 

Renew pre mpily after or even before your sul 
script! on expires. This will greatly accom 


modate us, 


TEACHERS’ 


Discontinuances,—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 


rearages must be paid. 
always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 

press Money Orders or be ag Letters. 
Address 


PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 


217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS 


Miss M. E. S. Scott, High School, Bellville, N.J., says: ‘I have 
great faith in your ability, Mr. Brewer.”’ 
six times through our agency, each time securing advancement. 


She has been located 


Five hundred (500) similar testimonials and a book of 144 
pages, giving list of positions filled, will be sent on application. 
A large number of excellent vacancies now on hand. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 47 The Auditorium, Chicago. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 


8 j . Beacon Street, Boston, and 109 
é Il Q bac els encles Wabash Ave., Chicago. Send for 
Agency Manual. One fee regis- 


ters in both offices. 





RATER RRA ER RIKER 
Reveries of the Business Manager. 


(Taken from the ‘Christian Conservator’? and adapted to the 
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needs of The Americau Journal of Education.) 


«THE Publisher sits in uUN—‘easy chair,’ 


Running his fingers through his hair, 
(What little he’s left of it.) On his face 
Is many a wrinkled, tear-stained trace 
Of a dreadful night he has jolted through, 
Riding on a night-mare—bare- backed, too! 
Dreaming, and wondering what he can say 


To compel delinquent subscribers to pay, 


And to actually, literally move ’em to tears! 


Woen they find how long they have been in arrears ; 


And yet do it all, in such good-natured way— 

Such a handsome, a winsome, and comforting way, 
As to leave them all glad instead of all mad, 
Though it captured ‘the last red cent’ they all had. 
He remembers how many and many a time 

His ‘duns’ have gone out in good-natured rhyme, 
And then, for a change, as everybody knows, 

The next time he’d fire it at ’em in prose! 

How all these bombardments did more or less good, 
(Less being emphasized more than it should,) 

For many forgot it, while others neglected, 
Though probably all of them fully expected 

To pay right away, and intended to do it. 

But some how or other they never got to it. 

While otkers paid up with such pretty apology, 
That the Publisher sang the long metre doxology! 
And now he is wanting to sing it again. 

And the way, dear subscriber, to start up his song 
Is to send in the money you’ve owed him so long. 


AND DO IT 
RIGHT QUICK!” 


% 
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To correspond with teachers 
ante andemployers. Have filled 
: vacancies in 19 states. Oper- 
ate in every state. 
ROBERTSON'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn, 


Superintendents Desiring better posi- 


ions, with larger salar- 


and Teachers... ies, address 
The Albert 


(| Teachers’ Agency, 
Central Music Hall, 
Chicago. 
CG, J. Albert, d-anager. 


EACHERS wishing positions in Middle and 
Western States, will find it to their interest 
to correspond with the Equitable Teacher¥ 
Bureau. Charges half usualfece. Services 
free to schools, Superior facilities. W. Ts 
Parks. Mgr., Charles Block, Denver, Col 
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Gini TEACHERS AGENCY > 
ae F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 
CHIGAGO 


’ 
Syracuse Teachers ha 
Noah Leonard, A. M., Manager. 
The Hier, SY RACUSE, N. Y. 
Wanted, Teachers — Kindergarten, ieee 
(Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade); Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, 
High School;) Specials of drawing, Music, Pen- 
manship, Commercial Branches, Manual Train- 
ing, Physical Culture, Stenography. 
Our faithful services guarantees satisfaction. 
NORMAL and COLLEGE 
GRADUATES WANTED. 
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Andre Castalgne, whose brilliant ple 
tures Illustrating the “Life of Alexan 
der the Great’ are now nppenrhig: in 
the GCentury 
erented a “Chevallier de la 


Magazine, has just been 
Legion 
A'Toneur’ through the personal inter 
owt and wetion of the hate M. iaure, 


President of the Mrench Republie 


. 


NEW YORK AND RIOPURN $27.10 
Prom ft, Louls via Clover Leaf itoute 
aAccouME Merohuante’ Assochitlon tre 
ly Teketw on pile Mintel Ist to 
4th melualve; wood SO days for return 
Double daily services, vestibuled aleop 
Jog cna; free reclining clade evra, and 
owas one servilee oo all tradi 
Theket offlee, No, S05 Olive wired, St 





CA A RTER’ PHOTOLIBRARY 
STICKS EVERYTHING PASTE 
AND YOU STICK TOIT 

Berrer THAN Mucicace For Aut Pureoses 
BANE Dol nine oy Mall SE 
CARTER'S INK CO.-BosTor 








Dobbins’ 


Floating-Borax Soap con 
tains all the good properties of Dobbina’ 
Electric, combined with those of the 
beat floating soap, No chapped hands 
where this soap is used, Same price as 
adulterated soaps without Borax, Red 


wrapper, 


English Readings 
« High Schools. uu 
Lakeside Series. 


Selections from Plato, The Apology, stiff 


Covers Ihe 
Plato, The 


Selections from Vhaedo, Stiff 


Covera lhe 
Selections from Plato, including The Apol 
ogy and The Phaedo, Noarda, U4 pp Use 
Selections from Washington, Lincoln and 
Nryant Ie 
Sclections from Browning, (ine, Mra. Brown 
ing), Cloth f0e 
Selections from Browning, Stiff Covers lhc 
Kesays by Lord Bacon, Stiff Covers Ihe 
Tennyson's The Princess, Stiff Covers lhe 
Carlyle’s Kasay and Burns’ Poems, | vol, 2k 
Carlyle's Essay on Burns, Stiff Covers lc 
Selections from Burns, Stiff Covers le 
Coleridge’s Poems, (inc, Ancient Mariner,) 
Cloth é R0c 
Wordsworth’s Poems, Cloth : 0c 
Shelley's Poems, Cloth s0¢ 


Ainsworth & “a 
112 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 










Quick Relief, Sure Relief. 
Brown's Bronchial Troche 


(OF BOSTON) 


For Coughs and Colds. 
hk Ve f hia a 4 get lis 


Only-One-Cent 


THIA AMALL AMOUNT INVEATED IN A POATAL CARD WILL ENABLE YOU TO INVESTIGATE OUR REMARKABLE 
OFrEn, BY WHOM YOU MAY BROOME THE OWNER OF THE MAATERPILCES OF THE WOKRLD'A LITERATURE 


A Superb Library. 
20 Massive .Volumes. 


This Library 










Observe Fac-Simile 
Signature of 
































nweeps the literature of all nations and of all agen, 
sof thin 
labora of the foremont 


from “the oldest story in the world" to the successe 
present year It represents the 
men of lettera of LKurope and America, Prof. Harry 
Phuraton Peck, of Columbia University, in the 
editor-inechiel, and such well-known namen 
on the title-page an Frank R,. Stockton, 


Juhan Hawthorne, and John Russell 


Young, Librarian of Congress, 
are a guaranty that the 4 
Library has been ably 


edited and its con 
tents most care 


The 20 large 
fully selected 


octavo volumes, 
containing nearly 
12,000pages and 500 
illustra- 
tions, form a more 


full - page 
complete, instructive 

and entertaining library 
of the famous literature of 
all theagesthanthe ordinary 

library of 5,000 volumes. It 
brings the world's literature 
withinreach of theaverage home. 

Paper, typography, presswork 
and binding are the best that moncy 
can buy. 


THE PRICE JUST NOW IS BY FAR 
THE LOWEST EVER OPFERED—THE TERMS 

THE EASIEST EVER KNOWN. LESS THAN 
ONE-HALF THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE AND 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS SO SMALL ONE DOES 
NOT FEEL THE OUTLAY. 


The entire set—twenty magnificent octavo 
volumes, in any style binding — is delivered com- 
plete ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL, (You pay no club 
fee.) If the Library is not satisfactory return it. 
Could any proposition be fairer? 

On request we will send you PREE our beautiful 
book of specimen pages and full information of the 
Library —the price —and the easy terms of payment. 
The present opportunity provides the most comfortable way for our readers to 


become the owners of a Library of lifelong value for study, occasional reading, 
and for reference on all literary matters, Address, 


AMERICAN LITERARY SOCIETY, - 69 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Few people have an adequate idea 
of the heavy expenses to which the | 
great magazines are put when they at 


tempt the elaborate illustration of an | 


important serial, ‘The drawings, for 
example, for Henry Cabot Lodge's 


“Story of the Revolution,” all of which | 


appear as Illustrauons in the two-vol 
ume edition of the work just pub 
lished, required the exclusive services 
for many months of some of the best 
artists In the country, and were made 
at a total cost to Seribner’s Magazine 
of about $12,000, 





bebe ee bbb bbb bbb bbe 


2 SCHOOL 
Souvenirs 


So Sure are we 
that you will be pleased with our 
prices, and the three beautiful de 
signs, with names of scholars, 

# teacher, ete., printed in perfect 
+ harmony with the artist's designs, 
that we willsend you one sample 
and 8, free for the 
CoO., 
Box 12, WOOSTER, OHLO, 
Beebeofeode desteedoode deeteatead becdeateate teateotens feet deabeode 


oY BARNES’ 


NEW LESSONS IN 


SHORTHAND 
%» BOOKKEEPING 


BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

1 Month, $2.50. Complete Course, $6.00. 
The reputation of our school is a guar- 
auty of the quality of these lessons, 
For circular giving full information, 

address 


BARNES’ BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


G 418 1-2 OLIVE STREET, 
L% 
HAHNEMANN 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 

. ’ . 
Medical College and Hospital, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Largest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College inthe World, 

The 40th Annual Season opens September 12, 
186). ‘The College curriculum embraces the fol 
lowing features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc 
tion by the College Staff. 

8. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub 
Clinics each and every week of the Season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1808, there 


wef FS tte 






$ bbebt 




















were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 


our own staff, 29,978 cases. 
5.) Actual Laboratory Instruction in thorough- 
ly Equipped Laboratories. 


For announcements and Sample Copy of | 


Clinique, address the Registrar, 
JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D., 
Cc. H. VILAS, M. D., Dean, 
2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 


| 


| 
| 


_BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large 
pictures beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Send 
four cents in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Cc. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


Now is Your Time. 


Bargain prices will be advanced March lst, 
799. Write at once for bargain circular. Our 
Magic Lanterns “and Stereopticons in use by 
thousands of lantern éxperts. 


4. B. Zolt § Zompany, 


CEPT. E.R 5-7-9 West 29th Street, N. Y. 








TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


$6.00 for the Best First Reader. 


We invite all regular teachers to enter the following interesting literary com- 
petition for which we have arranged a number of substantial cash and book prizes. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST COMPLETE FIRST READER. 


FIRST PRIZE, $300. For the manu- 
script of the best) complete First Reader 
embodying the principles and practical use 
of the Scientific Alphabet of the American 
Philological Association (not asa substitute | , 
for the ordinary spelling, but as a phonic | SECOND PRIZE, $100. For the 
system or guide to pronunciation) and so | manuscript of the complete First Reader 
complete that the work may be published | ayo - ‘tre a second prize of $100.00 will 

| «Ff faraca, 


manuscript reach the $00.00 requirement: 
the $200.00 prize will not be awarded, the 
larger sum taking the — of the smaller 
as a first prize.) 


without material change. 


955g ONAL FIRST PRIZE, | THIRD AND FOURTH PRIZES 


Inthe event of no manuscript of: For the manuscripts of the complete First 
fered reaching the above requirement, we | Reader which rank third and fourth in 
will pay for the best complete MS. of a First | merit, will be awarded to each a copy of the 
Reader worthy of use as a working model, | Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, Sub- 
the sum of $20000. (NoTrEr Should any | scription Edition, Full Russia Bond. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST OUTLINES OF FIRST READER. 


FIRST PRIZE, S100 For the man- SECOND PRIZE, $50. For the 


uscript of the best’ outline of a complete manuscript of the second-best outline of a 
First Reader based on the Scientific Alpha- . a So 
bet as a phonic system (see above). complete First Reader, 


THIRD 4ND FOURTH PRIZES. To each of the outline manuscripts rank- 


ing Trirp and FourtH in merit, a copy of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary will 
be presented. 


PRIZES FOR THE BEST SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST READER. 


FIRST PRIZE, $50. Asthere are many able instructors who have clear views 
on the subject, but who lack the time to prepare a complete manuscript, we will give FOR 
THE BEST SET OF SUGGESTIONS, which shall be at once thoughtful and practicable, a first 
prize of $50.00, 

SECOND PRIZE. For the next best set oF SUGGESTIONS, we will givea copy of 
the celebrated Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, Subscription Edition, Full Russia 
binding. 

Full Particulars Governing the Contest accompanied by a Complete Expo- 
sition of the Scientific Alphabet will be sent to any teacher on application. 


Address Reader Department FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 30 Lafayette Pl., N.Y. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICA ™ 


THE LATEST AND BEST YOUNG PEOPLE'S | Chicago & Alton R. R. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH Wid ONLY STONE; BALLASTED,TRACK.4, 


For many years editor of “ The reat Companion.” Solid Vestibuled Trains 


@>BETWEEN<D 


NT. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


STRONG eee er re) 
POINTS KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO, 





UP-TO-DATE 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 


Butterworth’s Authentic, Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 
Story of Amer- Readable, 

ica” ends with Educational  athed chide & hitos takee eta 

the signing of Value, Distin- | 

the Peace Proto- guished Authors | JAMES CHARLTON, 

col, terminating Copiously Iflus- | General Passenger and Ticket Agt 

the Spanish- trated, Clear —— CHICAGG, Ua, 

American War. ee ee cea appear 
Binding. 216 N, Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 


nek al 


*TeRWORTH 









Size, 84 x 6 x 1% Inches, 


UA SXCELLEDASA GIFT FORTHE YOUNG || 


The Author, Mr. Butterworth, is well and favorably known to the reading American | 
public; first, from his long connection with “The Youth’s Companion;” second, as one | 
of the most popular of contemporary magazine contributors, ’ 

Owing to the new interest the study of history has lately taken, the publishers have left | | Needed in every Home and Satinet. 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Pree. 


no stone unturned to furnish the Story of America with an harmonious and fitting setting, | Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead, Saves its cost in the saving « 
SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 POSTPAID. | Plead, Eloonly, acurventent. use ~ 5 . 
With the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, Mado only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 








162-154 Lake Mt., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York, 





only $2.25 postaid. 


SEAT WORK. 


The latest and best series of busy work, JUST’ PUBLISHED. By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS. 50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS. 
50 DRAWING SHEETS. 
Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, illustrated, with full directions for using each set, and adapted to all 
grades of school work. Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—Five Sets, $1.00. Keep your pupils busy and 
they will give you no trouble. 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 
Spec al af of 50 one in stamps 


K FROM MANY. The Busy Work Series are just what teachers want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The 
series are just excellent. and I shail a some splendid work for you selling them in lowa. PRIN, O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, la. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, St. Louis. 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


It Pours!! 


mm from its peculiarly-shaped reflector a steady & 
im stream of intense white light dead-ahead for & 
B along stretch. We are speaking of the : 


“ Handsome is that handsome ‘2 


does” 


Its light is white, bright, unflickering $ 
and long (10 hours), and it cannot be blown @ 


i or jarred out. 


B Light also is the cost, viz: $2.50, at 
%) which price we forward it by mail, prepaid, 
» «=-:sIn the light of our 57 years of Lamp € 


5 building, we are proud of it. 
& it up. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 
K Established 1840. 


’ 
we tla stabs 





Little Journeys to 
Homes of American Statesmen 


Are beautiful booklets, each containing a 
fine steel engraving of the subject of the 
biographical sketch presented. 

This series includes George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Samuel Adams, John Hancock, John Quincy 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, John Jay, Wm. H. Seward 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

Sent postpaid for 10 Gents Each or $1.00 
per dozen. 

**These charming little sketches are full 
of historic fact and modern conment.’’ 
They are just what every live teacher of 
history wants. 


Perrin & Simith, 


PUBLISHERS, 
217 Olive Street, $t. Louis. 


You'd better send for a circular and look : 








Ea 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 


TWO TRAINS DAILY. 
The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, . Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


And all points North and Kast. 
Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To. 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. SEATS FREE. 


Unsurpassed Cafe Service. 


TickeT OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MQ. 





THROUGH SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN—— 


ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY 


AND THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 





WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING 


KATY GHAIR CARS 


——— 


DINING STATIONS 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
SUPERIOR MEALS, 


fer FIFTY CENTS. 








be CALYX beh yt ade 


Only High Olass, Best Grade Copper and Tia 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BEL 
, Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only, 


Take no Substitute for 


FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS, 


There are no others “just as good" for color- 
ing maps, charts, drawing, teaching, etc. They 
match Kducational Papers, are bright, scien- 
tifically correctand cheap, “Rainbow,” ‘“Ra- 
diant,” “Hducational” packages; also in 1-2 
— boxes, plain or assorted colors. Forehand 
Jrawing Crayons, etc. 

FRANKLIN MFG, CO., Rochester, N. Y. 







Pty hg O18 Bros Orme BR . O18 Borg, Of 
Sie fat latte tare Get heats 


The best way is to study carefully 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations. For t+ centa ™t: 
» we send you, prepaid, a book con- ? 
se taining the questions and answers 





ait How to Pass 
*; An Examination 


ofthe Uniform Examinations in New ; ‘ 
York state from August, 1897, to Aug- oir 
£702 ust, 1804, the questions and answers 4.r6 
t in Drawing also being given. Bt 
: We also send with the book a sup- 74; 
€ plement containing the questions and Pid 
. answers from August, 1898, to the aie 
t present time, thus making, practi- ie} 
’ cally, two books for the price of one. ra Fie 
Books containing questions and an- ‘eit 
swers for previous years, 25 cts. each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cote SER TER TE Ssiguie oat tsetate 8 
See ee Ee Tee: 


ma ey) 4 | cao hl 
‘Ne me from NewYork in searcrof his healtg 
Oh, he was a Sight fo see! 

Hed traveled all round and squandered his wealth 

ye never relief found_le 

Taf last he boarded the FRisco lye. — 

“Doint me for EUREKA SPRINGS 

And a QUicKa5 you (a friend mine, 
0 d thal ‘ain bad wings” 
















ip wou 











0 they rushed 


S im along in double 
1, ae 


Quic 
nd landed him easly there, \ 


ee Flnd inless than a week the man that was 5ic 
* Began oled my fairs 
gone, 


“a But one ants they found the stra 
When word came lack, from a tow farther on, 


Ard searched forhim low and high, 
@ Tuening somersaults hack fo NY! 








For printed matter, address 





BRYAN SNYOER, 
G. P. A. Prisco Line, 8t. Louls, Me. 
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TEN CENTS. — “| Perrin & Smith Printing Co., 


: Remit 10 cents to American Book 
Company, 317 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a 
copy of 


= Our New Possessions. 








217-219 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 


schol, eee Se, Linotype 


College, : Gael 








“Current Events for School Use.” 
ard Pr ess Work, 
Being descriptions of Cuba with Catalogue Binding 
map 150 miles to the inch; Puerto 
Rico with map 30 miles to the inch; + Work Mailing, 
The Hawaiian Islands with map 50 3°: 
: A All done in 






miles to the inch; The Philippine 


Islands with map 175 miles to the Specialty. gy ees =e ee SAIS Mammoth 


Building. 


Let os estimate on printing your annual catalogue, 
AY Se ee ee aman an ny 


FAVORITE 
JUVENILE 
CLASSICS, 


Here is a new series of choice 
literature for children, selected 
from the best and most popular 
works. Handsomely printed on 
fine super-calendered paper from 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile class- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

“ 100 Illustrations. 
WOOD'S NATURAL, HISTORY.. ‘ 80 Illustrations. 
A CHILD S LIFE OF CHRIST 50 Illustrations. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 70 Illustrations. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ee 50 Illustrations. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES sac bei cvan : 60 Illustrations. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES Sa aeeeeaniees 50 Illustrations, 





8vo, Paper, 32 Pages. 





¢ 


The Lights to Literature 
Reading Books. 


Illustrations in Colors. 
Illustrations in Black and White. 
Embossed Linen Covers. 

Edited with Highest Skill. 

Best Literature Obtainable. 

New Features. 


The Success of These Readers 
Has Been Unequaled. 


nCrs ie sare ee» 
62 VOLUMES 62 
Eee INOUR set 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES. 


Write us for Specimen Pages of 
Readers or School Library Lists. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
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EISOP’S FARLOG ...... 200.5 0000. 62 IMustrations. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S ‘RHYMES, JING LES AND FAIRY TALES, 

23 4 Illustrations. 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ._........... 30 Illustrations, 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND .... 42 Illustrations. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS ‘ 130 Illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S ‘PROGRESS aeansinn 46 Illustrations. 
A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBLE 72 Illustrations. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
70 Illustrations. 
FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott ................ : ... 50 Illustrations. 


Post-paid only 50 coats each. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


Rand, McNally 
& Co., Chicago, III. 
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